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— real  Service  —  are 
clieap  at  any  price. 
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Tou  enjoy  tlie  privilege  of  clioice  of 
six  fast  passeng'er  trains  daily,  pro- 
viding everything  that  modern 
standards  require,  including  the 
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throughout,  leaving  Salt  Lalce  City 
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Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Sig- 
nals All  the  Way.  Ask  the  Ticket 
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Schedule  Booklet"  -n-hen  you  go. 
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Will  bring  your  book  order  to  us.       Our 
clerks  will  select  the  books  with  care,  and 
some  more  stamps  vmII  bring  the  books  to  you 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
Book  Store,      -     -      Salt  Lake  City 
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P«rr  give  a  fine  Eureka  Camera 
"^ JH  and  complete  outfit,  plates, 
theuiicals,  etc.,  with  full  instructions.  Just 
send  your  name  and  address,  ve  send  you 
24  papers  Gold  Eye  Needles.  Sell  2  papers 
for  10c. .  giving  a  Thimble  free.  When  sold 
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THE  JUDGMENT  OF  SOLOMON. 

One  cop3'  of  this  picture  should  be  filed  in  every 
Sunday  School  Library  for  future  study. 

Notice  that  the  setting  of  the  picture  is  in  a  rich 
]ialace,  on  a  high  hill,  overlooking  a  valley.  The  light 
comes  from  above  and  the  left.  How  do  we  know  ? 
On  the  left  is  Solomon  surrounded  by  his  wise  coun- 
selors and  a  sympathetic  mother  who  understands  the 
anguish  of  a  true  mother;  on  the  right  is  a  group 
of  slaves  ready  to  execute  the  judgment ;  in  the  mid- 
dle is  the  main  center  of  interest.  Note  how  skillfully 
these  three  groups  are  kept  distinct  and  yet  how  closely 
they  are  united. 

Solomon  is  a  mere  youth  and  renders  his  decision 
apparently  without  hesitating  even  while  the  older  me.n 
are  making  gestures  and  suggestions.  What  does  the 
sceptre  signif_v?  L:  which  direction  does  it  point? 
In  which  direction  do  all  the  principal  lines  of  the  pic- 
ture point?  Is  the  wind  blowing?  Why  does  the  scarf 
of  the  true  mother  flutter?  Pay  special  attention  to 
th2  expression  of  the  two  women ;  their  attitudes, 
gestures  and  costumes.  Ask  questions  suggested  in 
the  Juvenile  Instructor  of  Jan.,  1913. 

Solomon's  judgment  was  right  and  his  method  of 
detecting  the  rightful  mother  was  wise,  but  he  weighed 
no  evidence.  His  judgment  was  rendered  by  intuition 
anrl  his  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

Have  all  members  of  the  class  take  the  attitude 
of  Solomon,  of  each  of  the  two  mothers  and  of  the 
slave. 

William  Dyce  was  an  English  painter  who  died 
50  years  ago.  What  was  his  ideal  in  painting  this  pic- 
ture? 
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Teaching  Memory  Gems. 

Bx  Prof.  N.  L.  Nelson,  of  the  Wcher  Academy. 


I. 

THE   NEED   OF    MORE  INTENSIVE    INTER- 
PRETATION. 

"From  a  child,"  says  Paul  in  writ- 
ing to  Timothy,  "thou  hast  known 
the  holy  scripture,  which  is  able  to 
make  thee  wise  unto  salvation  through 
faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  It  is 
evidently  in  consonance  with  this 
thought  that  memory  gems  are  taught 
the  children  in  our  Sunday  schools. 

But  what  does  knowing  the  scrip- 
ture mean?  Surely  something  more 
than  merely  holding  certain  texts  in 
the  verbal  memory. 

To  illustrate:  Forty  years  ago  the 
object  we  now  aim  to  accomplish 
through  memory  gems,  was  gotten  at 
in  a  different  way.  Small  tickets,  each 
bearing  a  passage  of  scripture,  were 
given  as  rewards  of  punctuality.  A 
certain  number  of  these  tickets  could 
be  exchanged  for  an  illuminated  card ; 
and  whoever  attended  regularly  would 
in  time  get  enough  of  these  large  cards 
to  entitle  him  to  a  prize — usually  a 
picture-book. 

Prizes  were  also  awarded  to  those 
who  could  commit  to  memory  the 
greatest  number  of  the  texts  printed  or. 
the  tickets.    I  think  I  must  have  mem- 


orized a  hundred  of  them ;  yet  out  of 
all  this  v/ealth  of  divine  truth,  only 
one  text  remained  in  my  memory.  It 
was  this :  "The  fear  -^f  the  Lord  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom.  ' 

I  did  not  understand  its  real  signifi- 
cance any  better  than  I  did  that  of  the 
ninety  and  nine  which  faded,  leaving 
not  a  trace  behind ;  but  the  word  wis- 
dom was  connected  with  a  story  my 
primary  teacher  had  told  of  Solomon, 
and  so  also  with  a  certain  wish,  which 
came  in  time  to  be  a  prayer,  that  the 
Lord  might  bless  me  with  the  gift  of 
Solomon. 

It  was  doubtless  owing  to  this  sler- 
der  association  in  feeling,  like  a  root!  A 
sinking  into  moist  ground,  that  the 
text  was  kept  green  in  my  memory. 
Fifteen  years  later  I  was  enabled  to 
think  some  real  meaning  into  it.  But 
the  thought  has  been  growing  as  I 
grew  and  it  is  only  within  the  last 
month  or  two  that  its  full  tremendous 
significance  has  come  to  n.e- 

Of  course  I  am  grateful  even  for 
one  divine  thought  so  clinging  to  my 
memory  from  those  early  days,  and 
finally  sprouting  and  taking  root  in 
my  moral  consciousness ;  for  so  pivotal 
is  the  truth  contained  in  this  scripture, 
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that  eternal  life  might  easily  turn  upon 
it,  were  there  no  other  truths  setting 
up  the  same  soul-attitude. 

But  after  all,  is  it  creditable  to  those 
teachers  of  my  boyhood  days,  that 
only  one  seed  in  a  hundred  should 
prove  fertile,  and  that  even  this  one 
should  need  to  lie  fallow  for  fifteen 
years  ? 

The  reason  for  this  failure  is  not  far 
to  seek.  They  made  no  effort  what- 
ever to  prepare  the  soil.  My  earliest 
recollection  of  a  Sunday  school  class  is 
of  "reading  round,"  verse  after  verse, 
with  rarely  a  comment  or  question, 
and  never  an  attempt  at  exegesis ;  and 
if  this  was  the  method  with  the  text, 
how  much  less  of  explanation  might 
be  expected  of  isolated  passages  on 
tickets ! 

The  probability  is  that  the  teachers 
themselves  had  but  a  faint  conception 
of  what  these  texts  meant,  and  even  a 
fainter  ability  to  make  the  truth  plain 
to  the  minds  of  children.  Still,  could 
they  have  foreseen  how  largely  their 
efforts  would  be  wasted,  they  surely 
would  have  made  some  slight  en- 
deavor towards  adjusting  seed  and 
soil. 

But  what  exactlv  does  such  an  ad- 
justment signify?  In  terms  of  psychol- 
ogy, it  means  that  no  word  or  collec- 
tion of  words,  can  long  be  remembered 
or  be  of  the  slightest  value  in  shaping 
the  life  unless  they  have  been  apper- 
ceivcd. 

In  its  widest  signification-  appercep- 
tion involves  three  aspects  of  the  mind  : 
viz.,  the  intellect,  the  feelings,  and  the 
will.  When  a  word  passes  the  intel- 
lect, i.  e.,  when  we  come  to  know  its 
meaning,  it  attains  to  the  rank  of  an 
idea.  When  the  intellect  perceives 
agreement  or  disagreement  between 
two  ideas,  it  has  created  a  thought. 

But  thoughts  and  ideas  remain  bar- 
ren, unless  they  awaken  the  feelings. 
If  knowledge  is  to  influence  the  soul 
toward  a  change  in  life,  it  must,  as 
we  say,  be  enjoyed:  that  is,  it  must 
stir  up  the  feeling  which  we  call  joy. 
This  feeling  is  usually  awakened  when 


the  soul  perceives  truth,  or  beauty,  or 
goodness. 

The  next  step  is  as  natural  as  cause 
and  effect.  Whenever  the  soul  comes 
into  relation  with  a  new  truth,  a  more 
delicate  perception  of  beauty,  or  a 
deeper  sense  of  goodness, — that  is  to 
say,  whenever  the  soul  gets  a  higher 
ideal,  a  deeper  revelation  of  righteous- 
ness,— the  immediate  impulse  is  to 
make  that  truth,  beauty,  or  goodness 
part  of  itself. 

This  movement,  this  aspiration  of 
the  soul,  this  reaching  out  after  per- 
fection, represents  the  first  faint  stir- 
ring of  the  will. 

Now,  if  in  every  being  there  were 
perfect  soul-integrity,  as  was  the  case 
with  our  Elder  Brother,  every  fact 
germinating  into  knowledge,  and  flow- 
ering into  feeling,  would  pass  into  the 
ripened  fruit  of  character ;  and  as  in 
the  plant,  it  would  not  matter  if  the 
first  two  steps  should  pass  out  of  mem- 
ory— a  condition,  indeed,  hinted  at  by 
Paul  when  he  said,  "knowledge  shall 
pass  away" — if  the  third  step — the 
fruit-pod — the  reaction  of  the  will, 
transmitting  knowledge  and  feeling 
into  character, — be  well  taken- 

Unfortunately,  in  the  case  of  us 
lesser  mortals,  it  is  rare  that  any  of 
the  three  steps  is  well  taken.  As  a 
rule,  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  facts 
sowed  in  the  verbal  memory,  sprout 
into  knowledge  at  all ;  of  these  a  still 
smaller  number  reach  the  efflorescence 
of  feeling;  and  of  those  which  do  blos- 
som, a  blight  of  inaction — the  rust  or 
smut  of  faith  without  works — strikes 
off  the  fair  bloomi  causing  much  of 
it  to  fall  to  the  ground  unfertile. 

Coming  back  now  to  memory  gems 
and  the  evident  purpose  for  which 
they  are  given,  we  may  safely  reach 
the  following  conclusions : 

1.  If  memory  gems  do  not  pass  into 
knowledge,  that  is,  if  their  meaning 
remains  Greek  or  Sanscrit,  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  remembered  at  all. 

2.  If  they  pass  into  mental  con- 
cepts, they  are  likely  to  be  recalled 
faintly  or  vividly  in  the  ratio  of  their 
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ramifications  or  associations  witli  other 
concepts.  As  life  advances,  the 
chances  are  fair  that  they  will  blossom 
into  feeling  and  ripen  into  deeds. 

3.  If  while  being  committed  to 
memory,  the  meaning  of  these  gems 
is  made  plain,  and  in  addition  such  an 
appeal  is  made  to  experience  that  the 
truth  contained  is  also  vividly  felt, 
then  not  only  are  the  chances  more 
than  even  that  they  will  be  vividly  re- 
membered, but  also — since  children 
have  not  yet  acquired  the  vicious  habit 
of  slipping  cogs — that  the  moral  les- 
son will  pass  into  the  lives  of  the 
learners. 

4.  If  memory  gems  after  having 
served  to  awaken  the  intellect  and  the 
feelings,  have,  under  the  fostering  care 
of  parent  and  teacher,  reacted,  under 
the  stimulus  of  will,  into  habits  of 
righteousness,  then  no  memorative  ef- 
fort need  be  made  at  all ;  for  whatever 
is  completely  apperceived,  remembers 
itself.  Indeed,  memory  gems  so  as- 
similated may  be  said  almost  to  have 
passed  out  of  the  domain  of  artificial 
memory,  and  become  a  part  of  the 
soul-tissue  itself;  and  if  the  original 
wotds  be  no  longer  recalled — for  it 
sometimes  happens  that  minds  which 
completely  absorb,  cannot  quote,  even 
as  it  is  the  tendency  of  stem  and  leaf 
to  wither  after  the  life  in  them  has 
passed  into  the  kernel — what  then? 
Is  there  not  power  in  such  a  mind  to 
recast  the  thought  into  glowing  words, 
even  as  the  ripened  seed  can  reproduce 
the  plant  on  which  it  grew? 

INTENSIVE     INTERPRETATION     ILLUS- 
TRATED. 

If  now,  by  the  foregoing  discussion, 
I  have  impressed  upon  the  intellect  of 
my  readers  the  fact  that  without  in- 
tensive teaching  memory  gems  are 
likely  to  fail  of  accomplishing  their 
purpose,  then,  to  be  quite  consistent 
with  my  own  scheme,  I  should  next 
proceed  to  make  an  appeal  to  their 
feelings.  This  latter,  I  suspect,  has 
already  been  done  in  a  measure ;  for 


to  learn  how  one  might  have  succeeded 
is  to  feel,  by  comparison,  the  chagrin 
of  having  failed. 

Moreover,  my  own  experience,  as 
above  set  forth,  is  by  no  means  pecu- 
liar :  all  who  have  had  to  do  with  Sun- 
day school  work,  will  realize,  and 
therefore  feel  strongly,  the  lesson  to 
be  drawn  from  it.  However,  lest  these 
pedagogical  truths  fail  of  application, 
let  us  come  to  closer  quarters  with  the 
question,  by  asking  whether  our  pres- 
ent method  of  teaching  memory  gems 
is  really  bet1:er  than  that  in  vogue  forty 
years  ago. 

And  since  I  am  now  to  turn  gentle 
critic,  let  me  first  state  that  my  ex- 
perience and  observation  cover  only 
three  stakes  of  Zion,  which  makes  it 
hardly  fair  to  draw  conclusions.  How- 
ever, if  these  be  fair  samples  of  all, 
then  our  memory  gem  method  is  as 
follows : 

We  place  nearly  all  the  stress — per- 
haps 95  per  cent — purely  on  enuncia- 
tion, verbal  accuracy,  and  concert 
rh\i:hm. 

This  judgment  I  believe  to  be  true, 
whether  considered  in  relation  to  indi- 
vidual classes,  to  departments  of  a 
school  or  to  the  school  as  a  whole.  It 
is  also  true  of  all  officers'  meetings  that 
I  have  attended,  whether  local,  stake, 
or  union.  Rarely  does  one  find  any  ser- 
ious attention  given  to  the  meaning  and 
application  of  these  gems.  Occasion- 
ally a  teacher  makes  a  short  talk — 
showing  thereby  that  the  thought-side 
is  provided  for  in  the  plans  made  by 
the  General  Board ;  but  usually  such  ef- 
forts are  confined  to  desultory  gener- 
alizations, touching  only  the  high 
points,  and  are  over  with  before  the 
audience  quiets  down,  or  begins  to 
reahze  what  it  is  all  about.  Speaking 
for  myself,  I  have  not  yet  heard  a 
memory  gem  explanation  that  left,  so 
far  as  I  could  judge,  an  impression 
more  than  skin-deep. 

Indeed,  everybody,  from  superin- 
tendent down,  seems  to  take  it  for 
granted    that    memory-gems    are    so 
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simple  that  no  one  can  fail  to  under- 
stand them.  Without  doubt  this  was 
the  mental  attitude  of  my  teachers  in 
the  long  ago.  And  looked  at  super- 
ficially, most  of  those  texts  printed 
on  tickets  did  perhaps  seem  so  plain 
that  a  wayfaring  man,  etc.  Take,  for 
instance,  this  one : 

"The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  be- 
ginning of  wisdom."  Looks  simple, 
doesn't  it?  Every  word  is  apparently 
as  familiar  as  a  country  fence.  The 
real  difficulty — a  difficulty  that  kept 
me  guessing  for  fifteen  years — lies  in 
that  little  word  "is." 

Of  equal  apparent  simplicity  is  most 
of  that  exquisite  memory-gem  which 
the  Sunday  Schools  have  lately  fin- 
ished drilling  upon.  I  refer  to  the 
twenty-third  Psalm.  Yet,  if  I  am 
right  in  my  observations,  then  the 
magnificant  stream  of  consciousness 
represented  by  our  thousands  of  Sun- 
day School  children,  glided  super- 
ficially over  the  wonderful  truths  in 
that  text  just  as  our  mountain  streams 
flow  melodiously  over  the  cobble- 
stones along  their  way. 

Moreover,  the  net  result  in  memory 
will,  I  fear,  not  be  widely  different 
in  the  two  movements :  In  one  case, 
we  shall  see  a  winding  outline  of 
green,  and  hear  in  fading  perspective, 
the  rhythmic  murmur  of  falling 
waters  ;  in  the  other,  out  memories  will 
picture  a  group  of  eager  young  faces, 
and  we  shall  hear  also  in  fading  per- 
spective, the  musical  refrain  of  beauti- 
ful words  repeated  in  concert.  As  to 
the  meaning  only  this  is  likely  to 
linger :  something  very  choice  and 
good. 

Perhaps  I  am  too  severe.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  let  us  put  the  matter  to  a 
test, — for  nothing  would  give  me 
greater  pleasure  than  to  discover  that 
I  may  be  wrong.  Let  us  analyze  the 
23rd  Psalm,  phrase  by  phrase,  and  seek 
to  know  how  our  children's  stream 
of  consciousness  might  have  been  en- 
riched in  its  triple  aspect  of  know- 
ing, feeling,  and  willing.  Then  we 
shall   have  some  basis  of  comparison 


with  what  was  actually  accomplished. 
To  begin,  then : 

L  "The  Lord  is  my  shepherd" 
Fellow-teachers,  what  does  this 
passage  mean?  The  surface  idea  will 
probably  be  gathered  by  every  child, 
but  what  of  its  deeper  meaning?  Do 
the  children  of  your  class  repeat  to 
themselves,  when  alone:  "The  Lord 
is  my  shepherd — mine !  Mine  for  all 
time  and  eternity — how  glad  it  makes 
me  feel !  Mine,  by  virtue  of  baptism 
and  the  laying  on  of  hands !  Mine, 
because  I  know  His  voice — I  have  a 
testimony  of  the  Gospel !" 

If  the  text  is  lodged  in  their  souls 
in  this  way,  then  you  have  enlightened 
their  understandings,  quickened  their 
hearts,  and  energized  their  wills. 

2.  "I  shall  not  want." 

Want  for  what?  Did  you,  fellow- 
teachers,  make  this  divine  promise 
cover  all  the  wants  in  this  life — food, 
clothing,  health,  home,  education,  the 
spirit  of  truth,  the  comforter,  the 
fruits  of  the  spirit,  as  love,  joy,  peace? 
Do  your  children  have  a  quickened 
faith  that  whatever  comes  in  life,  the 
Lord  will   provide? 

3.  "He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in 
green  pastures." 

Did  you  develop  the  poetic  beauty 
of  this  picture — a  flock  of  sheep  dot- 
ting the  greensward,  and  contented  by 
chewing  the  cud?  Why  the  words 
"lie  down?"  Because  sheep  lie  down 
only  when  filled  and  satisfied.  Here 
we  have  a  picture  of  perfect  peace, 
perfect  contentment,  perfect  security, 
such  as   only  the   Gospel   can   give. 

4.  "He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still 
waters." 

Did  you  bring  out  the  significance 
of  "leadeth  ?"  The  Lord  never  drives ; 
He  respects  man's  free  agency.  This 
passage  exhibits  another  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  how  the  Lord  provides.  Did 
you  bring  out  the  importance  of  "still 
waters"  in  a  desert  country  ?  The  "pas- 
ture" stands  for  v'^od,  the  still  waters 
for  drink ;  taken  together  they  may 
stand  for  God's  promise  to  provide  for 
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our  daily  physical  wants — a  most  com- 
forting  assurance. 

5.  "He  restoreth  my  soul." 

Here  the  doctrine  of  atonement  for 
original  sin,  is  foreshadowed.  If  we 
are  to  remember  the  words,  we  should 
have  associated  with  them  their  tre- 
mendous significance-  Did  your  class 
go  away  realizing  that  through  Adam's 
transgression  our  souls  were  lost ; 
through  Christ's  sacrifice  they  are  re- 
stored? If  they  did,  their  love  for  the 
"Shepherd"  was  vastly  enhanced. 

6.  "He  Icadeth  me  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness,  for  his  name's  sake." 

Here  the  complementary  doctrine, 
that  of  Atonement  for  actual  sin,  is 
implied.  Does  your  class  realize  that 
Christ's  sacrifice  atones  also  for  our 
personal  sins,  provided  that  we  "walk 
in  the  paths  of  righteousness,"  not  as 
the  Pharisees  did,  but  "for  his  name's 
sake?"  Did  you  associate  faith,  re- 
pentance, baptism,  with  these  beauti- 
ful words?  If  so,  no  danger  that  they 
will  ever  be  forgotten. 

7.  "Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will 
fear  no  evil :  for  thou  art  with  me." 

What  is  this  valley  during  our  pas- 
sage through  which  we  are  ever  under 
tlie  menacing  "shadow  of  death?"  Is  it 
not  the  whole  of  mortal  life,  with  all 
its  trials,  vicissitudes,  and  sorrows? 
How  comforting  to  be  able  to  make  our 
daily  journey  through  it  without  fear! 
— "because  thou  art  with  me."  Is  this 
feeling  of  security  true  of  any  other 
people  than  those  in  the  fold  of  the 
Shepherd  ?  In  what  way  is  the  "Shep- 
herd" with  us  daily,  even  with  the  least 
of  us?  Did  you  suggest  here  the  min- 
istrations of  our  Guardian  angel?  Did 
you  point  out  how  Christ  is  with  us 
through  the  Comforter,  when  we  are 
bowed  down  with  perplexity  or  sor- 
row? If  so,  the  passage  will  live  in 
the  memory,  rich  in  thought  and  feel- 
ing. 

8.  "Thy  rod  and  thy  staff,  they  com- 
fort me." 

What  docs  "rod"  stand  for?  Power 
and    dominion    by    some    passages    of 


scripture,  punishment  by  others. 
"Staff"  evidently,  stands  for  support 
and  aid.  Is  it  true  that  we  may  be 
comforted,  as  well  by  God's  chastise- 
ment as  by  His  benediction?  Are  not 
both  rod  and  staff  necessary  to  keep 
us  "in  the  paths  of  righteousness?" 
-Are  they  not  both  equal  evidence  of 
His  love?  What  notions  do  "staff" 
and  "rod"  carry  now  in  the  minds  of 
your  Sunday  School  class? 

9.  "Thou  preparest  a  table  before 
me  in  the  presence  of  my  enemies" 

Did  you  take  occasion  to  point  out 
how  thought  is  developed,  in  oriental 
coimtries,  mostly  through  the  medium 
of  imagery?  This  passage  is  not  to 
be  taken  literally.  It  means  that  God 
will  intervene  for  the  support,  protec- 
tion, or  salvation  of  his  people,  even 
in  the  very  face  of  their  enemies-  Did 
vou  bring  examples  from  historv?  For 
instance,  the  dividing  of  the  Red  Sea  to 
let  Israel  pass  through  and  its  clos- 
ing again  upon  the  armies  of  Pharaoh ; 
the  deliverance  of  the  Prophet  Joseph, 
time  after  time,  when  his  enemies  be- 
lieved they  had  him  secure ;  the  signal 
protection  of  Zion's  camp  at  Fishing 
river, — and  numerous  other  illustra- 
tions that  will  occur  with  a  little  reflec- 
tion. If  you  did  not  so  illustrate  this 
passage,  what  did  you  leave  associated 
with  these  words?  For  it  is  only  by 
the  assoication  of  ideas  that  we  remem- 
ber at  all. 

10.  "Thou  anointest  my  head  with 
oil :    my  cup  runneth  over." 

Anointing  the  head  with  oil,  is 
equivalent  to  ordination,  whence  we 
have  the  expression,  God's  anointed. 
If  this  interpretation  be  correct,  the 
passage  looks  forward  to  a  time  when 
upon  the  heads  of  all  members  of  the 
fold  of  Christ,  will  be  conferred  God's 
greatest  gift  to  man — the  Holy  Priest- 
hood. Whoever  realizes  just  how 
great  this  blessing  is,  will  have  a  heart 
overflowing  with  joy — which  is  evi- 
dently what  is  meant  by  the  expres- 
sion:  "My  cup  runneth  over."  This 
passage  is  perhaps  too  profound  and 
far-reaching  to  be  appreciated  by  all 
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the  school ;  but  was  there  any  serious 
attempt  to  make  the  advanced  classes 
appreciate  it? 

11.  "Surely,  goodness  and  mercy 
shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life." 

Just  as  the  second  proposition,  viz: 
"I  shall  not  want,"  foreshadowed  the 
blessings  enumerated  respectively  in 
three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine 
and  ten,  so  in  this  passage  we  have  a 
summary  of  these  same  blessings ;  for 
what  are  they  all  but  specific  instances 
of  the  daily  goodness  and  mercy  of  the 
Father  to  His  children? 

But  note  the  fact,  that  this  is  not  a 
cold,  intellectual,  summing  up.  but  a 
warm  burst  of  gratitude ;  and  had  this 
Psalm  been  apperceived  in  the  wav. 
and  to  the  extent,  tliat  we  have  an- 
alyzed it — a  result  not  even  to  be 
dreamed  of.  so  far  will  the  most  perfect 
practice  limp  behind  theory — then 
should  each  learner  of  the  Psalm,  be 
able  even  now,  and  through  future  life, 
to  repeat  these  same  words,  not  as  a 
memorative  exercise,  but  as  the  over- 
flow of  his  own  personal  faith  and 
gratitude.  .So  also  he  should  be  able 
to  reach,  on  his  own  personal  account, 
the  conclusion  reached  by  the  Psalmist, 
viz : 


12.  "And  I  shall  dwell  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  forever." 

Here  we  have  a  reaffirmation  of  the 
theme.  For  if  the  Lord  is  my  shep- 
herd, what  is  it  but  saying  that  I  am 
'  one  of  his  fold  ?  Note,  however,  the 
one  new  idea — "forever."  The  mean- 
ing, is,  if  such  blessings  come  to  me 
beacuse  I  am  in  his  fold,  I  will  con- 
tinue in  that  fold  forever.  Was  it  not 
made  plain  that  the  expression,  "The 
house  of  the  Lord,"  as  here  used, 
stands  for  the  Church  and  Kingdom  of 
God? 

We  have  now  briefly  analyzed  this 
wonderful  psalm,  in  order  to  measure, 
if  possible,  the  value  of  its  content  for 
pedagogical  purposes.  Was  I  wrong 
in  expressing  the  fear  that  we  have 
glided  smoothly  over  its  hidden  truths, 
even  as  water  flows  over  cobbles? 
Whether  right  or  wrong,  matters  little 
so  far  as  my  curiosity  is  concerned.  On 
tiiis  point,  let  every  teacher  judge  for 
liimself.  whether  he  has  caught  fish  or 
made  a  waterhaul. 

But  it  is  of  very  grave  importance  to 
realize  that,  as  in  farming,  so  in  teach- 
ing, rich  harvests  are  possible  only  by 
intensive   cultivation. 


A  Good  Name. 


One  of  the  purest  and  most  endur- 
ing of  human  pleasures  is  to  be  found 
in  the  possession  of  a  good  name 
among  one's  neighbors  and  acquaint- 
ances. 

This  is  not  fame,  or  even  distinction  ; 
it  is  local  reputation  among  the  few 
scores  or  hundreds  of  persons  who  re- 
ally know  one.  It  is  a  satisfaction 
quite  of  this  world,  and  one  obtained 
by  large  numbers  of  quiet  men  and 
women  whose  names  are  never  men* 


tioned  beyond  the  limits  of  their  re- 
spective sets  of  acquaintance.  Such 
reputation  regards  not  mental  power 
or  manual  skill,  but  character ;  it  is 
slowly  built  upon  purity,  integrity, 
courage  and  sincerity.  To  possess  it 
is  a  crowning  satisfaction  which  is  of- 
tenest  experienced  to  the  full  rather 
late  in  life  when  some  other  pleasures 
begin  to  fade  awav. — Dr.  Charles  JV. 
Eliot. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  OF     KOFU,   JAPAN. 


Sunday  Schools  in  Japan. 

By  Lloyd   0.  Ivie. 


The  Kofu  Conference  was  opened 
in  February,  1913.  On  March  31st 
following,  the  first  Sunday  School  was 
held  with  an  attendance  of  thirty-five 
children.  It  became  known  as  the 
Kofu  Sunday  School,  and  was  the 
only  Latter-day  Saint  School  in  the 
Conference  for  a  period  of  six  years. 
Hundreds  of  children  have  attended  . 
and  gained  many  valuable  teachings 
concerning  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

Last  February  it  was  decided  to 
branch  out,  so  we  began  to  make  in- 
quiries in  the  surrounding  villages.  A 
suitable  place  was  located  in  Okabe, 
five  miles  east  of  Kofu.  We  were 
given  the  use  of  the  place  free  of 
charge.  The  time  for  school  was  set 
for  Friday,  at  4  p.  m.  The  first  ses- 
sion was  held  on  April  26th,  about 
ninety-six  children  being  present,  not 
counting  the  many  babies  who  were 
tied  on  the  backs  of  their  older  broth- 
ers and  sisters.  Many  came  out  of 
curiosity,  having  no  particular  desire 
to  attend  regularly ;  so  in  about  three 
months   our   school  had   decreased  to 


one-fourth  of  the  original  number.  It 
is,  however,  increasing  at  present,  and 
some  of  the  first  students  are  begin- 
ning to  return.  At  7 :30  in  the  eve- 
ning a  preaching  meeting  is  also  held. 

During  the  summer  we  found  an- 
other good  place  in  Yutaka,  nine  miles 
southwest  of  Kofu.  Yutaka  is  called 
"the  ideal  village,"  being  farther  ad" 
vanced  in  agriculture,  manufacturing, 
and  education  than  any  other  village 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  On  Sat- 
urday, September  6th,  at  3  p.  m.  this 
school  was  begun.  Sixty-five  children 
were  in  attendance.  A  preaching  meet- 
ing is  held  in  the  evening.  There  has 
been  an  average  of  sixty-six  present 
at  this  meeting  since  it  was  opened. 

Thus  we  have  "three  Sundays  in  a 
week" — Okabe  on  Friday,  Yutaka  on 
Saturday,  and  Kofu  on  Sunday.  There 
are  many  villages  where  good  schools 
could  be  opened,  if  there  were  suffi- 
cient missionaries  to  keep  them  going. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  missionary 
work  in  this  land.  Especially  do  the 
prospects  in  Sunday  School  work  look 
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favorable.  Since  we  are  to  count  souls 
saved  rather  than  numbers  converted 
the  work  with  children  may  be  called 
the  prevention,   while  the  turning  of 


the  adult  would  be  the  cure, — and  "an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure." 


The  March  Wind's  Call. 

BY  ANNIE   MALIN. 

The  flowers  dozed  happily  in  their  warm  beds, 

The  crocus  and  daffodil  dreaming, 
Though  robin  was  chirping,  "  'Tis  time  to  rise," 

The  sun's  rays  now  warmly  are  beaming." 

Then   March   wind  cried  loudly,    "Ho!    flowers 
awake ! 

'Tis  time  for  you  all  to  be  growing. 
The  earth  is  awaking,  the  winter  has  gone, 

The  sunlight  is  mellowly  glowing." 

He  lifted  his  voice  and  still  louder  he  roared, 
"Wake  !  raise  up  your  head  from  your  pillows !" 

A  soft  sound  was  heard  as  he  waited  for  breath, 
'Twas  the  voices  of  dear  pussy  willows. 

"  'Tis  too  early,"  one  purred,  "list  not  to  the  wind 

He's  surely  a  frolicsome  fellow ; 
I  thrust  out  one  paw  and  with  his  cold  breath 

He  turned  it  a  queer  tint  of  yellow." 

"List  not  to  the  wind  but  stay  in  your  warm  beds. 

Nor  stir  at  the  time  he  proposes. 
You  will  find  if  you  do  ere  the  sunlight  glows  warm 

He  will  nip  off  your  dear  little  noses." 


A  Pioneer  Leap- Year  Ball. 


By  Susa-  Young  Gates. 


A  ball  in  the  grand  new  Social  Hall, 
just  opposite  the  grand  new  Salt  Lake 
Theatre,  was  an  event  of  thrilling  im- 
]5ortance ;  but  when  you  recall  the 
other  wonderful  feature  which  was  su- 
peradded to  that  unique  attraction — 
viz.,  that  of  making  the  ball  a  leap 
\'ear  ball,  you  just  had  to  hold  your 
ijreath  and  say  Oh  !  Oh  ! !  Oh  ! ! !— like 
that !  Well,  there  was  to  be  a  leap 
year  ball  on  Washington's  Birthday. 
And  as  the  droll  wag,  Brigham,  Jr., 
put  it,  "Birthington's  Washday,"  so 
also  he  transposed  in  his  own  droll 
way  the  names  of  the  fair  and  pop- 
ular ladies  who  were  to  be  the  host- 
esses extraordinary  to  the  ball.  If  there 
were  two  brighter,  prettier,  or  saucier 
girls  than  Margaret  Judd  and  Phebe 
Judd  in  all  the  confines  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  no  one  ever  discovered  them. 
And  these  two  euphonious  names  of 
the  dainty  maidens  were  likewise 
transposed,  by  that  aforesaid  wag,  into 
the  pioneer  witticism  "Jebe  Fudd  and 
Jarget  Mudd."  These  were  to  be  the 
ring-leaders,  so  to  speak,  in  these  com- 
ing high  jinks. 

You  found  the  Social  Hall  set  back 
imposingly  from  the  rude  coming  and 
going  on  the  public  highway  for  at 
least  ten  feet,  and  that  meant  some- 
thing in  those  days,  when  every  foot 
of  empty  land  in  the  city  confines  made 
somebody's  succulent  kitchen-garden. 
But  there  it  stood,  and  still  stands  to 
this  Anno  Domini,  a  monument  to 
pioneer  imagination  and  pioneer  ar- 
tistic leanings.  The  front  stairs  were 
rarely  used,  for  the  north  side  door 
opened  at  once  and  so  conveniently 
into  the  narrow  hall  which  led  into 
both  dressing  rooms — tucked  under 
the  stage  above,  and  the  two  exceed- 
ingly narrow  stair-ways  led  up  and 
down  to  the  sumptuous  hall  above 
and  to  the  roomy  basement  hall  be- 
low. The  hall  above,  as  everybody 
knows,  holds  a  sizeable  stage,  for  such 


times,  with  scenery  able  to  get  out  of 
sight  easily,  and  the  basement  was 
supplied  with  ample  kitchens  and  a 
big  dining-hall.  Here  was  spread  the 
feasts  which  began  with  "Bear  a  la 
mode"  and  ended  with  "service-berry 
pies,"  with  more  good  things  in  be- 
tween than  you  ever  saw  before  or 
since — all  together  on  one  table. 

Now,  Samantha  Amelia  had  been 
afflicted  with  two  winters  of  whoop- 
ing-cough. That  it  could  not  be  genu- 
ine whooping-cough  was  asserted 
loudly  enough  by  Aunt  Harriet 
Cook.  That  it  certainly  was  whoop- 
ing-cough was  boren  out  in  fact 
by  the  statement  of  Samantha  Ame- 
lia's mother,  and  further  proven 
by  the  frequent  coughs  and  realistic 
whoops  which  emerged  from  Saman- 
tha Amelia's  mouth  nearly  every  time 
Aunt  Harriet  approached,  when  Sa- 
mantha could  remember.  No  one  has 
yet  discovered — for  this  was  ages  be- 
fore the  advent  of  King  Bacteria  into 
private  health  and  public  life — how 
much  of  this  attenuated  remains  of  a 
six-weeks  old  disease  belonged  of 
right  to  Samantha's  naturally  weak 
lungs  and  how  much  to  Samantha 
Amelia's  extraordinarily  healthy  imag- 
ination. Privately,  "I  ha'  me  doots" 
about  the  whole  matter.  But  suffice 
it  to  say,  Samantha  Amelia  was  quite 
thin  enough  and  quite  frail  enough  to 
justify  any  amount  of  superimposed 
imaginary  disease  on  her  own  or  her 
mother's  part.  But  there  was  the  ball 
— and  where  would  Samantha  Amelia 
be? 

That  question  was  debated  pro  and 
con  for  many  weary  days  and  nights 
in  Samantha's  mother's  sitting-room, 
which  looked  out  on  the  eastern  court- 
yard of  the  House  with  the  Twenty 
Gables.  Of  course,  nobody  stopped 
right  still  to  debate  it.  Of  course  not. 
Who  could  think  of  such  a  thing  when 
Samantha  Amelia's  mother  had  all  the 
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halls  to  sweep  once  a  day,  the  parlor 
to  keep  clean  likewise  and  also,  with 
nine  cows  to  milk  night  and  morning. 
For  mother  loved  cow-milking  as  some 
women  loved  flower-planting.  There 
was  a  calm  pleasure  in  adjurations  for 
"Bossie"  to  "So-so,  now-so"- — and  be 
it  recorded  that  Bossie  almost  always 
did  "So"  for  mother.  And  then,  there 
was  the  pail  held  so  convincingly  be- 
tween mother's  spread-out  knees — her 
voluminous  skirts  permitting  this  nec- 
essary posture — so  that  Bossie  let 
down  the  foaming  stream  of  white 
froth  in  delectable  and  full  apportion- 
ments. And  it  was  such  delightful 
sport — for  awhile  —  for  Samantha 
Amelia  to  stand  with  her  own  tiny  tin 
cup  and  drink  the  foaming  white 
sweetness  "right  from  the  cow,"  as 
fully  and  definitely  prescribed  by  fa- 
mous old  Doctor  Dunyan.  And  that 
it  had  such  an  excellent  immediate  ef- 
fect upon  her  health  gave  Samantha 
Amelia  a  rather  too  quick  surfeit  of 
it;  but  this  was  not  the  fault  of  gen- 


erous mother  nor  less  generous  Bossie. 

But  you  can  readily  see  that  mother 
had  a-plenty  to  do — with  weaving  of 
homespun  dress  goods,  and  making  of 
rag  carpets  for  halls  and  bed-cham- 
bers, with  ironing  of  father's  shirts — 
for  there,  again,  mother  could  out- 
shine the  rest  of  the  aunties — and 
what  with  sewing  and  chatting,  where 
was  there  any  time  to  discuss  balls, 
except  in  the  interstices  of  sweeping 
and  sewing  and  weaving? 

It  was  quite  impossible  for  Saman- 
tha to  hear  all  these  various  and  va- 
ried conversations,  for  how  could  a 
child  going  to  school  five  days  in  the 
week  and  out  to  the  theatre  nearly 
every  night  catch  time  to  run  around 
while  mother  "swapped"  opinions  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  family. 

Samantha  Amelia,  ho-wever,  was 
destined  to  go  to  that  ball.  More,  per- 
haps, because  there  was  absolutely  no 
one  to  leave  her  with  at  home,  than 
because  she  could  get  or  give  any  par- 
ticular  returns   on  the   investment  of 
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ball-going;.  She  was  both  too  little  and 
too  frail."  But  Samantha  Amelia  could 
dance.    Dance  ? 

There  were  more  than  two  fairies  in 
her  toes — there  were  ten.  And  each 
struggled  for  entrance  into  things 
mundane  every  time  Samantha  Amelia 
heard  a  tune  piped  and  very  often 
when  the  tune  was  merely  in  her  over- 
vivid  imagination.  Those  toes,  and 
those  heels  likewise,  were  surely  made 
of  rubber,  or  some  elastic  substance, 
which  bounded  and  tripped  and 
glanced  and  fluttered  instead  of  just 
walking  and  running,  and  plain,  ordi- 
nary dancing.  No  one — but  the  fairies 
— ever  quite' knew  just  how  much  of 
ecstatic  delight  there  was  compressed 
in  those  rubber-tired  toes  of  Samantha 
Amelia  until  fate — and  Sara  Alexan- 
der— gave  them  a  chance.  But  of  that 
anon. 

Just  now,  the  absorbing  topic  was 
the  leap  year  ball  in  the  Social  Hall. 
And   did  you  ever  hear  of   anything 
half  so  funny  in  your  life  as  those  ele- 
gant   invitations,    printed    in   all  the 
gorgeousness    of   red,   and   blue,    and 
yellow  ink,  with  stately  edges  and  dig- 
nified phraseology,  in  which  every  lady 
was  invited  "to  bring  her  gentleman" 
to  that  particular  ball?  The  joker,  you 
know,  was  just  at  the  bottom  of  all 
this  killingly  elegant  get-up,  when  it 
was  announced  that  "extra  gentlemen 
would  cost  37  cents."     This  was  an 
evident  highly  diverting  retort  to  the 
.invitations  issued  by  the    other    sex, 
when    it    was    so    often    cruelly    an- 
nounced similarly  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  "Extra  ladies,  50  cents."     And 
that  was  the  time  and  place  to  com- 
pletely and  forever  rout  such  unjust 
and  iniquitous  proceedings.   For  what, 
pray,  were  the  numerous  "extra  ladies" 
to  do  ?    Stay  at  home,  when  their  hus- 
bands and  brothers  were  up  in  the  can- 
yons or  crossing  the  plains  after  con- 
verts and  emigrants? 

When  the  actual  time  came  to  go 
to  the  party,  in  came  Aunt  Zina, 
blessed  sympathizer,  who  recommend- 
ed another  pair  of  thick  woolen  stock- 


ings to  be  worn  over  Samantha's  dar- 
ling little  bronze  kid  French  gaiters, 
and  an  extra  shawl  over  her  already 
muniified  body,  and  another  "woolen 
comforter"  around  her  neck  and  over 
the  "nubia;"  at  the  end  Samantha 
would  have  encouraged  a  salamander 
to  encounter  the  fierce  air  of  that  cold 
February  day.  For  it  was  day — Oh, 
yes,  all  parties  began  at  the  very  sensi- 
ble hour  of  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, so  that  supper  could  be  served 
at  six,  for  the  dancing  of  the  small 
children  came  early,  and  the  grown 
folks  could  come  in  good  time  to  be- 
gin the  grand  opening  march  at  eight 
o'clock ;  which  made  things  very 
"comfy"  and  therefore  everyone  was 
satisfied. 

And  then  there  also  entered  in  to 
mother's  sitting-room  handsome  John 
W.,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  Sammy 
would  be  all  right,  and  at  once  agreed 
to  take  her  down  in  his  own  elegant 
cutter,  or  to  see  that  one  of  the  boys 
called  for  her  with  a  sled.  And  of 
course  Sammy  was  wild  with  childish 
delight  and  childish  gratitude,  and  of 
course  Johnny  straightway  forgot  all 
about  his  promise.  But — and — how- 
ever— Sammy  was  his  devoted  ad- 
mirer for  many  years  thereafter. 

But  how  was  John  W.  to  remember 
anything  so  small  and  so  pitiful  as  a 
wheezy,  spindle-legged  child  when 
there  was  Libbie  John  with  her  darkly- 
blooming  beauty,  right  there  at  the 
party  ? 

Handsome  John  W. — well,  really, 
was  there  ever  so  graceful  a  courtier 
or  so  generous  a  dispenser  of  gifts — so 
magnetic  a  personality,  so  charming  a 
talker,  so  polite  a  companion,  and  alto- 
gether so  elegant  a  gentleman  ?  Noth- 
ing could  surpass  the  charm  of  John 
W.'s  manners,  to  Samantha  at  least. 
She  watched  this  superb  courtier  with 
eyes  that  danced  with  appreciation  of 
his  elegancies,  or  misted  with  longing 
to  be  a  sharer  in  thein.  But  who  was 
Samantha,  pray  ?  A  bit  of  human  hope 
and  ambition  that  was  forever  seeing 
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visions  and  never  having  them  real- 
ized. 

When  the  Social  Hall  was  reached 
there  was  the  north  side  door — Oh 
door  that  opened  into  the  House  of 
Ten  Thousand  Delights — innocent, 
simple,    yet   delights    all. 

Above  and  beyond  all,  there  was  the 
ball.  Of  course  you  ran  into  the 
dressing  room,  where  you  disgorged 
shawls  and  nubias  on  various  piles  of 
other  shawls  and  nubias,  with  bales  of 
comforters  and  outside  stockings  worn 
over  the  shoes  to  keep  the  snow  out — 
all  piled  on  the  benches — after  the 
pegs  were  all  filled.  Then  you  ran  up 
the  stairway,  and  saw  the  candles  and 
lamps  burning  in  one  serene  illumina- 
tion of  the  prettiest  scene  ever  seen  in 
pioneer  Utah — a  ball  in  the  Social 
Hall. 

.^nd  up  through  the  narrowest  of 
narrow  stairways  and  there  on  the  cen- 
ter of  the  stage  was  father,  with  his 
courtliest  of  manners,  and  his  kingly 
smile,  surrounded  by  his  nearest  asso- 
ciates, prophetic  Heber  C.  Kimball,  the 
statesman  Erastus  Snow,  wise  George 
A.  Smith,  whose__ten-minute  speeches 
were  the  delight  of  Sammy's  heart ; 
restless,  energetic  Wilford  Woodruflf, 
eloquent  Orson  Pratt ;  scholarly  Orson 
Spencer ;  dignified  Uncle  Daniel  H. 
Wells ;  stately  John  Taylor ;  handsome 
and  magnetic  Joseph  F.  Smith,  and 
the  rising  young  student,  George  Q. 
Cannon.  They  were  all  there,  and  yet 
it  was  the  saucy  "extra  ladies"  who 
were  managing  things  that  night.  It 
was  bewitching  Margaret  Judd  who 
claimed  Father  for  the  first  opening 
march  ;  but  as  the  caller  sang  out,  "La- 
dies, take  your  partners,"  it  was  no 
laughing  matter  to  march  up  and  claim 
the  handsomest  of  the  most  dignified 
gentlemen  the  room  contained.  And 
were  the  "gentlemen"  not  all  of  them 
liandsome  and  brilliant?  For,  dear 
children,  there  were  giants  in  those 
days  and  they  were  never  so  kingly  nor 
so  splendid  as  when  they  unbent  from 


their  usual  severe  simplicity  and 
"doace-ballet-netted"  to  some  fair 
vis-a-vis. 

So  that  when  Sammy  squeezed  out 
into  the  main  hall  and  saw  them  all 
marching  and  counter-marching 
around  that  shining  expanse  in  the 
Hall  of  Ten  Thousand  Delights,  she 
could  not  be  quite  sure  whether  it 
was  the  floor  and  the  walls  and  the 
benches  about  the  walls  that  were  fly- 
ing and  flitting  by  in  one  glorious, 
vivid  panorama,  or  only  her  own 
twinkling  feet  which  were  beating  in 
rhythm  with  her  trip-hammer  pulses. 

And  so  it  went  on  and  on.  As  the 
evening  wore  on,  the  caller  came  to 
the  front  of  the  stage.  Did  you  hear 
that?  You  extra  gentlemen,  did  you 
hear  that?  "Ladies,  take  your  part- 
ners for  a  Scotch  reel."  And  do  you 
realize  what  that  means,  you  extra 
gentlemen?  It's  your  only  chance  for 
full  and  free  recognition  this  whole 
delirious  evening.  For  the  lady  who 
has  You  on  her  right  and  Him  on  her 
left  is  just  as  apt  to  swing  Him  twice 
to  your  once  as  You  were  to  slight  Her 
in  the  ages  since  you  met  before.  And 
now  will  you  be  good,  you  extra  gen- 
tlemen ? 
•  Ah,  that  was  a  party  with  a  swing- 
to  it — literally.  And  when  Sammy 
ventured  once  in  the  late  evening  to 
sidle  up  to  handsome  John  W.  and  ask 
him  timidly  if  he  "would  please  dance 
with  her,"  handsome  Johnny  turned 
with  the  grace  of  a  prince  at  court  and 
proudly  escorted  Samantha  Amelia  out 
into  the  middle  of  the  hall,  right  before 
everybody — and  father  and  mother. 
And  did  you  ever  get  an  invitation  to 
put  your  hand  inside  of  your  big 
brother's  pocket  and  find — raisins — 
great,  big,  plump,  sugary  raisins — 
well,  that  was  adding  bliss  to  delight. 
And  you  didn't  dance — you  flew — on 
shining,  glorified  wings,  from  point  to 
point  of  that  wondrous  ball  in  that 
magnificent  Social  Hall. 
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XIX. 

On  leaving  the  house  Gus  did  not 
go  directly  to  the  Rectory.  It  was  too 
early,  he'  feared,  for  his  clerical  friend 
to  be  disturbed.  Besides,  he  wanted  to 
think. 

Should  he  let  on  to  the  Rector  that 
he  had  been  so  afl'ected  by  the  books? 
Or  should  he  merely  say  that  he  had 
enjoyed  reading  them  and  would  like 
to  read  some  more  on  the  same  general 
subject?  He  would  have  to  say  some- 
thing. He  could  not  pose  as  a  num- 
skull. The  Rector  would  get  the  im- 
pression, if  Gus  didn't  tell  him  some- 
thing about  his  impressions  of  the  vol- 
umes, that  he  hadn't  read  them  at  all. 
And  oh,  he  had !  Did  he  wish  that  he 
had  not?  He  could  not  say  that  he  did. 

What  did  he  think  anyway?  He 
tried  to  collect  his  thoughts.  But  he 
soon  discovered  that  he  had  no 
thoughts  to  collect.  All  he  had  in  his 
mind  was  questions.  Silverton  had 
once  told  him,  he  remembered,  that 
thinking  consisted  in  asking  questions 
of  oneself  and  then  endeavoring  to  an- 
swer them.  So  he  asked  himself  as 
many  questions  as  he  could  with  the 
hope  that  somehow  the  right  answers 
would  come. 

What  effect  had  the  Rector's  books 
had  on  his  mind?  Clearly  they  had 
upset  him  :they  had  disturbed  his  relig- 
ious balance.  Nothing  was  more  obvi- 
ous than  this.  Something  had  hap- 
pened to  his  ideas  of  things,  and  the 
books  had  been  the  cause.  But  just 
what  had  happened?  One  thing  he 
was  sure  of:  the  books  taught  differ- 
ent ideas  from  those  he  had  been 
brought  to  believe.  Which  did  he  ac- 
cept— the  old  ones  or  the  new?  His 
mind  was  in  so  chaotic  a  state  that  he 
could  not  decide. 

But  all  this  got  him  nowhere-  What 
should  he  tell  his  friend  the  Rector 
when  he  was  questioned  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  books  on  him  ?    That  was 


the  important  thing  for  him  to  make 
up  his  mind  on  just  now.  Should  he 
own  up  to  the  disturbing  influence  they 
had  brought  about  in  his  ideas?  That 
would  have  the  result,  most  probably, 
of  clearing  his  own  mind  somewhat. 
For  the  Rector  doubtless  had  gone 
over  this  ground  of  the  higher  criti- 
cism and  knew  the  way.  But  it  had 
the  disadvantage  of  putting  him  some- 
what at  the  mercy  of  his  friend.  Here 
he  was  a  missionary  who  had  come 
from  over  the  sea  to  preach  something, 
and  it  would  never  do  now  to  throw 
doubt  on  the  truthfulness  of  that  by 
any  admissions  on  his  part,  however 
truthful.  "All  things  are  right,"  he 
quoted,  "but  not  all  things  are  exped- 
ient." Some  might  call  this  pride — • 
false  pride.  He  called  it  self-respect. 
He  could  not  willingly  put  himself 
into  the  power  of  the  Rector.  So  he 
decided  to  fence — to  trust  to  luck,  as 
he  put  it. 

The  Rector  was  really  surprised  to 
see  his  visitor.  He  was  not  in  the  habit 
nf  receiving  callers  in  the  forenoon. 
But  he  covered  up  his  feelings  so  well 
that  preoccupied  Gus  did  not  discover 
them,  and  received  the  voung  man 
with  an  effusiveness  that  carried  him 
off  his  feet. 

"This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure, 
I'm  sure!"  he  exclaimed.  "Come  in, 
come  in !" 

Flynn  explained  that  he  had  brought 
the  books  back  thus  early  for  fear  the 
Rector  might  be  needing  them.  He 
had  read  them  all,  he  said  and  had 
been  interested  in  them  beyond  any- 
thing he  could  say,  and  thanked  the 
Rector  for  his  thoughtfulness  in  lend- 
ing them  to  him. 

"You  must  be  a  fast  reader.  Brother 
Flynn,"  his  friend  observed- 

"Not  unusually  so,"  Gus  responded. 
"You  see  when  I  get  interested  in  any- 
thing I  don't  lay  it  aside  easily.  I  be- 
came interested  in  these  books  and  sat 


"Giis  zi'ciit  to  his  lodgings,  shut  himsc 
iiig  the  second  scries  of  vol 

up  nearly  all  of  two  nights  to  read 
them.  That's  how  it  is  I  finished  them 
so  soon." 

■■Ah !" 

With  that  little  exclamation  of  the 
Rector's  Gus  realized  an  error  in  his 
fencing  and  scored  a  point  for  his  an- 
tagonist. But  the  minister  added  al- 
most immediately — 

■■\\'ell,  I'm  glad  they  interested  you. 
And  what  pray,  do  you  think  of  the 
ideas  in  them? 

■■J  hardly  know,"  answered  Flynn 
with  more  truth  than  appeared  on  the 
surface.  The  subjects  on  which  they 
treat  are  so  new  to  me  that  I  don't  like 
to  make  up  my  mind  at  once.  But  I'm 
thinking  about  it." 

■■Yes,  yes — to  be  sure,  one  cannot 
make  up  one's  mind  on  a  new  matter 
in  an  instant.  Those  are  ideas,  be- 
sides, ideas  which  have  changed  the 
face  of  theology  till  men  of  fifty  years 
ago,  should  they  come  alive  again  now, 
would  never  be  able  to  recognize  it." 

■'And  it  needed  changing,  too,  as  I 
have  been  telling  the  good  people  of 
IMacclesfield.     You  know  I  believe  in 


//  «/>  against  intrusion  and  fell  to  rcad- 
nnies  on  the  nezcer  thought. 

helping  along  the  change  that  is  going 
on  in  the  religious  world." 

"Yes,  that  is  true.  Brother  Flynn, 
but  the  change  you  advocate  and  the 
change  brought  about  by  such  books 
as  these" — and  he  laid  an  affectionate 
hand  on  the  volumes  Gus  had  re- 
turned— "are  two  different  things. 
For  instance,  you  would  have  the 
world  believe  in  a  God  that  wears  the 
form  of  a  man,  in  the  Garden  of  Eden 
and  the  fall  of  man,  and  in  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  Bible.  The  world 
will  never  return  to  these  beliefs,  I 
assure  you.  Whatever  changes  relig- 
ious doctrines  undergo,  we  are  sure 
they  will  be  away  from  the  fables  and 
legends  our  fathers  believed" 

Gus  saw  the  need  of  fencing  again. 
"Well,"  he  hedged,  "while  all  that  is 
very  true  to  a  certain  extent,  yet  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  just  what  is  fable 
and  what  is  history.  Then  again,  who 
can  tell  at  present  which  view  is  the 
correct  one.  At  any  rate  I  should  not 
like  to  express  a  definite  opinion  till  I 
have  read  more  on  the  subject." 

This,  of  course,  led  to  an  offer  on 
the  part  of  the  Rector  of  more  books 
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for  Gus  to  read,  which  the  young  man 
gratefully  accepted.  And  so  it  hap- 
pened that  he  left  the  Rectory  a  second 
time  with  a  bundle  of  books  under  his 
arm  and  without  having  committed 
himself,  as  he  believed,  on  the  matter 
of  his  beliefs  respecting  the  new  opin- 
ions he  had  been  reading  about. 

But  the  Rector  thought  otherwise 
on  this  second  point.  The  haggard 
appearance  of  young  Flynn  had  not  es- 
caped his  attention.  On  the  instant  it 
occurred  to  him  that  Gus  had  been 
drinking.  But  he  remembered  that  on 
the  occasion  of  the  missionary's  visit  to 
him  before  at  the  time  when  they  ate 
dinner  together,  Flynn  had  refused  to 
drink  wine,  and  so  he  dismissed  the 
matter  of  intemperance  from  his  mind 
as  having  anything  to  do  with  Gus"s 
appearance.  Still,  something  was  the 
matter.  That  was  clear.  What  was  it? 

The  real  cause  appeared,  however, 
when  Gus  explained  that  he  had  sat 
up  the  greater  part  of  two  nights 
reading  the  books.  That  meant  un- 
usual interest  in  them.  And  unusual 
interest  in  ideas  different  from  those 
one  had  always  entertained  clearly  sig- 
nified that  those  ideas  were  making 
somewhat  of  an  impression.  The  Rec- 
tor therefore  set  down  one  point  in  his 
favor.  Then,  too,  had  not  Gus  de- 
clared that  he  was  thinking  about 
what  he  had  read?  Nor  was  Gus's 
effort  to  hedge  and  fence  altogether 
hidden  to  the  trained  eye  of  the  min- 
ister. On  the  whole,  then,  the  Rector 
had  great  cause  to  hope  for  the  best 
as  he  viewed  it.  He  could  make  a 
favorable  report  to  his  friends  when 
they  met  again- 

Gus  went  to  his  lodgings,  shut  him- 
self up  against  intrusion,  and  fell  to 
reading  the  second  series  of  volumes 
on  the  newer  thought. 

XX. 

Meanwhile,  Ira  Hewling  proceeded 
on  his  way  to  Manchester. 

Ira,  as  we  have  seen,  had  begun  to 


worry  over  Gus's  apparent  state  of 
mind.  He  was  one  of  those  persons 
who  take  things  to  heart,  and  who 
take  them  to  heart  seriously  and  quick- 
ly. He  was  given  to  the  intellectual 
process  known  as  jumping  at  conclu- 
sions. And  so  now  as  he  flew  to- 
wards Manchester  in  his  cramped 
compartment,  he  exhibited  more  and 
more  distress  of  mind.  He  revolved 
over  and  over  in  his  mind  what  he 
should  say  to  the  conference  president. 
He  wondered  what  the  outcome  of  it 
all  might  be.  Would  Brother  Flynn 
leave  the  Church  and  be  sent  home? 
Or  would  he  see  the  error  of  his  way 
and  continue  in  his  good  work?  That 
depended  very  much  on  how  he  was 
approached  by  the  president.  Would 
the  train  never  get  to  Manchester? 

The  train  did  get  to  Manchester.  It 
pulled  into  the  covered  station  along- 
side one  of  the  numerous  platforms, 
the  doors  of  the  countless  compart- 
ments flew  open,  and  as  many  distinct 
streams  of  men  and  women,  including 
Ira,  hurried  out  and  became  lost  in  the 
larger  stream,  only  to  break  up  again 
into  individual  units.  Ira  walked  to 
the  conference  house,  for  shillings 
were  just  then  somewhat  scarce  with 
him. 

Arriving  at  the  conference  house,  he 
found  that  the  president  was  away. 
The  landlady  did  not  know  where  he 
was  nor  when  he  would  be  back.  There 
was  nothing  for  Ira  to  do.  therefore, 
but  wait.  And  that  is  what  he  did. 
Two  days  he  waited  without  hearing 
of  the  president.  Then,  however,  it 
happened  that  one  of  the  elders 
dropped  in  from  Bolton  with  the  news 
that  that  official  had  just  set  out  that 
verv  morning  for  Stockport-  So  Ira 
immediately  began  the  journey  to  that 
place. 

Now,  Stockport  lav  in  the  direction 
of  Macclesfield.  In  fact,  it  was 
scarcelv  more  than  twelve  miles  away 
from  Ira's  field-town.  But  it  was  a 
good  wav  from  Manchester.  That  .is 
to  sav.  when  vou  walked,  as  Hewling 
did.     But  as  the  president,  he  wa^  in- 
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formed,  also  walked  there,  he  felt  that 
they  would  arrive  at  Stockport  about 
the  same  time. 

And  so  indeed  they  did.  Ira,  at  the 
first  opportunity,  laid  before  the  presi- 
dent the  object  of  his  errand.  "Some- 
thing serious  has  happened  up  our 
way,"  he  began  in  answer  to  the  presi- 
dent's inquiry  as  to  the  purpose  of  his 
visit. 

"Oh !  But  you  did  not  say  anything 
about  it  to  me  in  your  last  monthly 
report." 

"No.  It  has  happened  since  then. 
I  was  going  to  write,  but  there  wasn't 
time.  I  thouc;ht  I'd  better  come  my- 
self." 

And  thereupon  he  told  him  the  story 
of  Gus,  the  Rector,  and  the  fatal 
books. 

The  president  of  the  Manchester 
conference  at  this  time  was  Timothy 
Kimberley.  He  was  a  tall,  thin,  grave- 
looking  person,  well  along  in  years, 
who  took  life  very  seriously.  No  one 
ever  heard  him  crack  a  joke,  and  no 
one  ever  saw  him  smile  right  heartily 
at  a  joke  cracked  by  some  one  else. 
In  the  missionary  field,  especially,  he 
wore  an  almost  severe  aspect,  as  being 
engaged  in  an  unusually  solemn  work. 
Always  he  spoke  with  great  delibera- 
tion, regarding  every  expression  in  the 
way  of  contraction  as  likely  to  soil  the 
mouth. 

He  listcncfl  to  Ira's  narrative  silent- 
ly, with  head  bent  slightly  but  without 
raising  his  eyes  once  to  Hewling's. 
W'hen  the  young  man  had  finished,  he 
remained  silent  for  a  few  moments. 
Then  he  said : 

"And  how  long  did  you  say  this  has 
been  going  on?" 
"Three  days." 

"Did  he  and  the  Rector  have  any 
frendship  prior  to  this?" 

"Well,  yes.  Brother  Flynn,  I  un- 
derstand, gave  him  a  thrashing  once. 
That  was  when  he  first  came  over." 


The  president  was  obviously 
shocked. 

"What  kind  of  books  were  they 
which  the  Rector  gave  Brother 
Flynn?" 

Ira  couldn't  say.  All  he  knew  was 
that  they  had  a  bad  effect  on  the 
reader. 

"Has  he  negelcted  his  duties,  then, 
of  late — since  he  began  reading  this 
literature?" 

"Well,  I  should  say  yes.  The  other 
day  he  stayed  out  tracting  only  a  little 
while,  so  anxious  was  he  to  get  back 
to  his  books.  And  one  night  he  would 
not  go  with  me  to  a  meeting  of  young 
folks.  You  know,  he  takes  particu- 
larly with  young  persons,  and  he  ought 
to  have  been  there.  I've  an  idea  he 
doesn't  intend  to  do  any  more  mis- 
sionary work." 

"And  what  gives  you  that  idea?" 
"I    don't   quite    know.       Perhaps    I 
oughtn't  to  have  said  so.     But  that's 
the  impression  I  have." 

"Well,  this  will  have  to  be  nipped 
in  the  bud-  It  is  a  device  of  Satan  to 
waylay  the  weak." 

"That's  just  what  I  thought — ex- 
actly !"  exclaimed  Ira  enthusiastically, 
pleased  that  he  had  found  an  echo  to 
his  own  thought. 

"But  we  can  not  leave  Stockport 
till  day  after  tomorrow.  Tonight  I 
have  an  important  meeting.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  here  is  to  be  tried 
for  his  fellowship.  I  am  rather  glad 
on  that  account  that  you  have  come. 
.And  tomorrow  is  Sunday.  Monda;^- 
morning  we  shall  set  out  for  Maccles- 
field." 

-And  so  it  was  not  till  the  fifth  dav 
after  Ira's  departure  from  Iiis  lodgings 
that  he  with  Kimberley  returned 
thither. 

Gus.  however,  was  not  at  home.  The 
landlady  explained  that  she  had  not 
seen  him  for  three  days  and  did  not 
know   where  he  was. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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Salt  Lake  City,    -     March,  1914 

Self-Deception. 

Whether  self-deception  is  merely  a 
false  pretense  or  not,  it  is  certainly  the 
most  harmful  and  far-reaching  in  its 
consequences,  of  any  deception  prac- 
ticed. Others  have  means  of  self-pro- 
tection and  may  overcome  the  harm 
done  by  deception  practiced  upon 
them.  Thev  may  take  immediate  steps 
to  repair  the  evils  inflicted  and  exer- 


cise a  more  vigilant  guard  against  fu- 
ture damages.  Self-inflicted  wrongs 
are  not  so  easily  overcome,  and  are 
more  easily  subjected  to  repetitions. 

Self-deception  is  rather  a  forced 
state  of  mind  which  justifies  not  only 
wrong  thinking  but  wrong  doing.  It 
leads  to  abnormal  conditions  of  life 
which  pervert  the  whole  nature  of 
man.  In  the  beginning  we  force  upon 
ourselves  for  outward  purposes  a  state 
of  thought  and  feeling  which  we  jus- 
tify as  self-protection.  We  often  com- 
mend this  so-called  self-protection  as 
the  first  law  of  nature.  We  deceive 
ourselves  when  we  practice  self-justi- 
fication for  the  wrongs  we  do ;  when 
we  reason  that  our  conduct  finds  jus" 
tification  because  of  what  others  do  or 
say.  Those  who  seek  excuses  rather 
than  admit  to  themselves  the  truth  of 
questionable  transactions  are  not  like- 
ly to  make  great  headway  in  their 
moral  and  religious  lives.  We  should 
keep  our  consciences  in  a  good 
healthy  state  by  the  proper  exercise 
of  it  in  every  temptation  to  do  a  ques- 
tionable thing.  The  trouble  about  our 
self-deception  is  not  so  much  a  ques- 
tion of  the  right  or  wrong  of  a  thing 
as  it  is  a  question  of  the  avoidance  of 
the  responsibility.  It  is  quite  natural 
that  people  should  conceal  their  weak- 
nesses, while  they  struggle  with  them- 
selves and  overcome  them.  The  great 
evil  lies  in  the  want  of  that  courage 
that  leads  men  to  repentance.  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  be  honest  with  one's 
self.  We  have  our  individual  short- 
comings and  temptations,  as  well  as 
those  common  to  humanity.  It  is  not 
so  much  a  question  of  their  presence 
as  it  is  how  we  shall  deal  with  them. 
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We  need  help ;  we  must  have  it  if  wei 
succeed.  The  aid  we  require  most  is 
Divine  aid  and  that  is  obtained  most 
elTectively  by  a  penitent  spirit — a 
spirit  which  confesses  and  seeks  for- 
giveness, rather  than  one  that  justifies 
and  seeks  comfort  in  the  wrongs,  sup- 
posed or  real,  of  others.  It  is  much 
safer  to  be  conscious  of  our  own  faults 
than  to  profess  insight  into  the  mis- 
takes of  others.  What  we  think  of  oth- 
ers is  not  half  so  important  to  our 
well-being  as  what  we  conscientiously 
think  about  ourselves. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  we 
may  receive  God's  mercy  when  we  seek 
it ;  when  we  have  taken  Him  into  our 
confidence  and  recognize  our  responsi- 
bility to  Him.  When  He  is  first  with  us 
in  our  thoughts  and  feehngs,  we  may 


safely  believe  that  our  claims  upon  His 
forgiveness  are  preferred  claims.  To  be 
honest  with  ourselves  we  must  see 
ourselves  as  we  truthfully  believe  God 
sees  us.  When  we  substitute  our  re- 
sponsibility to  others  for  our  respon- 
sibility to  God  we  are  prone  to  be- 
lieve that  we  are  safe  as  long  as  others 
do  not  find  us  out.  Our  thoughts  of 
God  bring  us  to  an  instant  accounta- 
bility. It  is  otherwise  in  our  account- 
ability to  society.  In  the  latter  case 
we  at  first  delay,  then  deny. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  how 
we  shall  obtain  Divine  mercy  when  we 
do  not  seek,  do  not  even  admit  it.  We 
therefore  deceive  ourselves  when  we 
argue  that  because  we  do  not  want 
Divine  mercv  we  do  not  need  it. 


A  March  Song. 
1914. 

r,V  L.  LUL.\  GREENE  RICHARDS. 

The  March  winds  sigh  across  the  hills, 

A  broken,  sad  refrain : 
^^'ithin  my  heart  the  cadence  thrills, 

Deep  notes  of  voiceless  pain. 
As  if  in  quest  of  unfound  rest, 

The  echoes  ebb  and  flow ; 
When  will  they  cease  or  bring  the  peace 

A  chastened  heart  should  know  ? 

A  chorus  now  where  trio  played. 

The  earth's  cold  harpstrings  sweep ; 
Nor  promise  of  repose  is  made, 

To  comfort  eyes  that  weep. 
The  March  winds  surge  as  if  a  dirge 

They  solemnly  repeat ; 
Yet  list !  my  soul,  soft  preludes  roll, 

Of  coming  songs  more  sweet. 


May  will  return  and  summer  too, 

INIarch  can  not  always  grieve ; 
Dear  love  will  tender  vows  renew. 

Bright  hope  dread  fear  relieve. 
Be  strong,  my  heart,  bear  well  thy  part. 

Wait  bravely  on  the  Lord  ; 
Confess  His  tone  in  pain's  low  moan, 

As  well  as  joy's  full  chord. 
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Sunday  School  Work 


Superintendents'  Department. 

General  Superintendency,  Josef'h  F.  Smith,  David  0.  McKay  and 
Stephen  L.  Richards. 

SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  APRIL. 

(Deseret  Song  Book,  No.  115.) 
In  memory  of  the  broken  flesh, 

We  eat  the  broken  bread; 
And  witness  with  the  cup,  afresh. 

Our  faith  in  Christ,  our  Head. 


CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  APRIL. 

(Frcm  John  11:25,26.) 
*     *     *     I  am  the  resurrection,  and  the  life;  he  that  believeth  in 
me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live : 

And  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die.     *     * 


\\'OODSTOCK  SU.N'DAV   PCIIOOL,  C.\PE  COLONY,   SOUTH   ..FRICA. 
Frank  J.  Hewlett,  former  Mission  President,  in  back  row.  center. 


Chorifters  and  OrganiAs'  Department. 

Horace   S.   Ensign,   Chairman;    Geo.   D.    Pyper  and  Joseph  Ballantyne. 


O  ye  Peaceful  Mountain  Valleys. 

Words  and  Music  by  Charles  S.  Nebeker. 


With  Feeing. 
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1.  U   ye      peaceful  mountain  valleys,  Promised  land     far     in  the        west, 

2.  Here  the  wilderness  was  conquered,  In   a    waste  both  long  and     drear, 

3.  0   ye      peaceful  mountain  valleys,    0  thou  land    of    Pi   -   o     -    neers, 
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God's  house  is  now  ex  -  alt-  ed,  High  a  -  bove  the   hill-top's     crest; 
the      desert    here  has  blossomed  Like  the  rose— with  bounteous  cheer, 
thy     glo  -  ry    and  thy   splendor,   Ev-er     grow  with  coming       years. 
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Where  the  crystal  mountain  streamlets  Ev-er    flow     so  free     and       clear. 


Tune-ful     lays  are  now  re  -  sounding,  Where  was  once  no  song  of 
And    as    children     of     the    faithful.  Grateful  Lord  may  we  e'er 
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Thou  art  home — the  place  ap-point-ed,  And  to      us    thou  art  most    dear. 
Where  the   savage  and   the  wild  beast, Their  weird  cries  were  wont  to  raise. 

For  thy     blessings,  and  prove  always   Firm  and  constant  un  -  to        Thee. 
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Program  for  Union  Meetings. 

[By  Joseph  Ballantyne.] 

It  is  true  that  nearly  one-fourth  of 
our  Sunday  school  session  is  devoted 
to  music.  The  three  regular  songs, 
singing  practice,  and  instrumental  mu- 
sic fully  consume  the  time  suggested- 
Are  we  using  this  time  in  the  most 
profitable  way?  Is  the  importance  of 
music  as  a  factor  for  good  being  em- 
phasized by  its  efificiency?  Are  we 
implanting  the  truths  of  the  Gospel 
contained  in  our  hymns  upon  mem- 
bers of  the  school  by  the  impressive- 
ness  of  our  renditions?  If  these  ques- 
tions cannot  be  answered  affirmatively, 
then  our  musical  exercises  are  not 
serving  their  prime  purpose. 

The  chief  concern  of  every  chorister 
should  be  to  so  utilize  the  time  of  prac- 
tice in  the  most  practical  and  helpful 
way  that  no  time  be  wasted  and  that 
the  interest  of  every  member  of  the 
school  be  maintained  by  his  thorough 
preparation  and  enthusiasm. 

The  organist  has  a  great  responsi- 
bility. It  is  her  (or  his)  privilege  and 
duty  to  make  such  wise  selections  and 
thorough  preparation  as  will  not  only 
impress,  but  thrill  the  members  of  the 
school. 

To  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of 
these  much  needed  reforms  it  is  de- 
sired that  for  four  months  in  the 
Choristers  and  Organists'  department 
at  Union  meetings  the  time  be  devoted 
to  the  subjects  outlined  in  the  program 
for  district  and  stake  conventions. 

Beginning  with  the  April  Union 
meeting  the  subject  in  the  Choristers 
and  Organists'  department  will  be 
"Practical  Demonstration  in  Conduc- 
ting," the  class  to  be  used  as  a  Sunday 
School  and  a  song  be  taught  them, 
cither  by  the  Stake  Chorister  or  a  con- 
ductor appointed  by  him.  Following 
is  a  suggestive  outline: 

1.  Take  the  song  by  phrases  (usu- 
ally four  measures)  ;  repeat  a  suffici- 
ent number  of  times  to  insure  mem- 
orizing of  words  and  music,  (very  few 
repetitions  will  do  it). 

3.     In  thi>;  work  insist  upon  attack 


and  release.  This  cannot  be  done  with- 
out the  eyes  of  the  pupils  being  upon 
the  chorister,  which  means  attention 
and  interest. 

3.  Take  the  next  phrase  and  after 
the  necessary  repetitions  tie  the  two 
together,  making  the  period,  (eight 
measures). 

4.  Continue  in  like  manner  to  the 
end  of  composition  with  special 
thought  that  not  one  second  is  wasted. 
This  method  cannot  be  carried  out 
without  the  chorister  being  thorough- 
ly prepared  and  having  in  mind  the 
manner  of  presentation. 

5.  The  chorister,  if  possible,  should 
sing  the  phrase  to  be  learned  before 
having  the  school  take  part.  In  this 
way  an  example  in  attack,  release,  ac- 
cent on  important  words,  and  shading 
could  be  effectively  given- 

6.  When  the  mechanical  part  of 
teaching  the  words  and  music  is  mas- 
tered, attention  should  then  be  given 
to  an  explanation  of  the  thought  with 
the  purpose  of  having  the  school  par- 
take of  the  spirit  of  the  text  and  feel 
its  content.  In.  many  of  our  songs  an 
effective  application  of  the  truths  con- 
tained in  the  text  can  be  made  in  the 
lives  of  the  pupils,  in  which  event  this 
great  opportunity  should  not  pass  un- 
heeded by  the  chorister.  Apt  illus- 
trations to  promote  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm are  always  helpful,  but  should 
be  short  and  to  the  point.  Above  all, 
have  in  mind  your  purpose  and  the 
most  effective  means  of  reaching  it, 
and  with  determination  and  enthusi- 
asm go  at  it.  Let  not  a  moment  pass 
in  hesitation,  for  that  is  a  forerunner 
of  failure. 

7.  Following  the  demonstration,  a 
general  discussion  should  be  had,  em- 
]:)hasizing  the  commendable  features 
.•md  especially  recommending  where 
improvement  might  be  made. 

The  May  Union  meeting  should  be 
given  to  the  interest  of  organ  music 
and  the  subject,  "Appropriateness  of 
organ  music  during  the  various  exer- 
cises of  a  Sunday  school  session," 
■should    be   treated    bv  the    Stake    Or- 
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ganist  or  one  appointed  by  him  with 
practical  illustrations  on  the  organ. 

The  atmosphere  of  each  exercise 
could  be  spoken  of  and  the  prime  pur- 
pose of  each  emphasized,  after  which 
the  music  played  should  be  such  as  to 
dignify  and  make  impressive  these  ex- 
ercises. 

A  general  discussion  must  follow 
and  questions  asked,  for  in  this  way 
only  can  the  most  profitable  results  be 
obtained. 

The  June  Union  meeting  should  be 
given  again  to  "Practical  Demonstra- 
tions in  Conducting,"  with  a  new  chor- 
ister in  charge. 

Organ  music  should  again  be  taken 


up  in  the  July  meeting,  with  a  change 
of  organist. 

This  will  give  a  four  months'  pro- 
gram with  alternating  subjects  for 
choristers  and  organists. 

We  shall  expect  to  hear  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  four  months  from  the 
Stake  Chorister  and  Organist  as  to  the 
nrofitableness  and  interest  in  these  il- 
lustrations and  discussions,  that  we 
may  be  advised  as  to  whether  it  would 
he  wise  to  recommend  a  continuation 
for  the  balance  of  the  year.  We  feel 
that  if  rightly  done  the  experiment 
will  result  in  a  vast  amount  of  good 
and  give  us  something  tangible  and 
practical  upon  which  we  may  work. 


Parents'  Department. 


Henry  H.  Rolapp,  Chairman;  Howard  R.  Driggs,  Nathan  T.Porter  and  E.  G.  Cowans. 


Sunday,  April  5th. 

Calendar  Subject — Flozver,   Vine  and 
Shrub  Day,  or  The  Home  Beautiful. 

1.  The  home  beautiful  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  expensive  home. 

2.  What  can  be  worked  out  in 
beautifying  the  humble  home  with  lit- 
tle expense,  some  work,  and  more  at- 
tention. 

3.  The  influence  of  flowers  and  or- 
namental vines  and  shrubs  on  home 
life. 

4.  Suggestions  as  to  flowers,  vines 
and  shrubs  available  and  suitable. 

The  Home  Beautiful  movement  can  be 
furthered  in  no  better  way  and  with  less 
expense  than  by  judicious  planting  of 
flower  seeds,  flowering  bulbs,  plants  and 
shrubs.  The  actual  money  outlay  would 
be  so  small  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of 
everyone. 

Even  the  humblest  cottage,  surrounded 
with  well-kept  lawn  and  flowers  is  much 
more  inviting  and  home-like  than  a  pre- 
tentious, palatial  structure  of  brick  or 
stone  with  outside  surroundings  entirely 
barren  of  "Nature's  handiwork."  All  will 
admit  that  flowers  are  much  to  be  de- 
sired, but  the  problem  to  a  great  many 
is,  what,  when  and  where  to  plant.     The 


purpose  of  this  article  is  to  offer  a  few 
very  general,  practical  hints  which  may 
be  of  some  assistance  to  the  beginner. 

Of  all  kinds  of  flowers,  there  is  almos*- 
no  end,  and  new  varieties  are  being 
evolved  every  year.  This  does  not  mean 
that  all  are  equally  desirable,  and  that 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  plant  the 
whole  list.  The  better  plan  is  to  select 
for  the  main  garden  the  standard,  tested 
sorts  that  will  be  sure  to  give  a  wealth 
of  bloom  during  the  season.  Then,  for 
the  newer  and  novel  varieties,  make  a 
side  bed  for  experimental  purposes,  so 
that  one  can  become  familiar  with  the 
exact  nature  and  habits  of  the  plant.  In 
this  way.  one  may  select  the  desirable 
from  those  not  so  beautiful. 

Before  setting  out  to  grow  any  of  the 
flowering  plants,  it  is  well  for  one  to 
set  for  himself  an  ideal  whether  he  shall 
grow  for  garden  effect,  specimen  bloom, 
or  for  cut  flowers;  if  for  specimens,  then 
each  plant  must  have  plenty  of  room  and 
receive  particular  individual  care;  if  for 
garden  effect,  then  see  to  it  that  the  en- 
tire space  is  solidly  covered,  so  as  to  in- 
sure a  continuous  blaze  of  color.  In 
growing  for  cut  flowers  for  house  decora- 
tion or  giving  away  to  friends,  a  good 
plan  is  to  grow  at  one  side  of  the  .garden 
in  regular  rows  as  you  would  vegetables, 
so  that  in  harvesting,  you  do  not  have  to 
consider  the  looks  of  your  garden,  and 
when  you  wish  an  armful  for  cut  flowers, 
your  garden  will  not  be  despoiled. 

Tn  the  one  who  makes  flowers  a  hobby 
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there  is  still  another  plan:  to  have  a 
small  experimental  plot  to  try  the  new 
and  rare  varieties  and  varieties  of  the 
old  kinds  of  which  yon  are  not  familiar. 
A  good  idea  is  to  plant  all  the  new 
kinds  }'Oii  are  able  to  secure.  One  would 
be  surprised  at  the  pleasure  derived  from 
this  sort  of  planting,  and  the  knowledge 
actually  gained  about  horticulture  and 
botany. 

Flowers  from  Seed. — Flowers  produced 
from  seeds  are  readily  divided  into  two 
classes:  the  Annuals,  which  obtain  full 
growth  from  the  seed,  flower,  and  die  the 
first  year;  and  Perennials,  which  last 
several  years,  some  varieties  blooming 
the  first  year  from  seed,  but  the  greater 
number  flowering  after  the  first  season. 
The  following  lists  of  the  standard  and 
well-known  varieties  are  suggested  for 
the  purposes  indicated: 

For  Backgrounds  and  Borders — Large, 
showy  Annuals — Amaranthus,  Celosia 
Plumosa,  Cosmos.  Larkspur.  !\Iarigold 
(tall).  Poppy  (tain,  Ricinus,  Salvia.  Sun- 
flower, Zinnia.  Dwarfer  sorts — Alyssum, 
Candytuft,  Carnation,  Daisy.  Godetia, 
Dianthus,  Mignonette  (dwarf),  Myoso- 
tis,  Pansy,  Pinks  (hardv).  Sweet  William, 
Violet. 

For  Edging  Walks,  Etc. — Ageratum, 
Alyssum.  Asters  (dwarf),  Candytuft, 
Dusty  Miller,  Lobelia,  Marigold  (dwarf), 
Myosotis,  Phlox  (dwarf).  Pinks.  Chinese, 
Pyrethrum,  Sweet  Peas,  Cupid,  Nastur- 
tium (dwarf).  Zinnia  (dwarf). 

For  Foliage — Amaranthus.  Canna,  Cen- 
taurea  can  ,  Centurea  Gymoc.  Coleus, 
Kochia,  Marvel  of  Peru,  Pyrethrum 
Aure,  Ricinus. 

For  Cutting — Acroclinum,  .\ntirrhinum. 
Aquilegia.  Aster.  Calendula,  Calliopsis, 
Centuarea.  Campanula.  Carnation,  Chrys- 
anthemum, Coreopsis,  Cosmos,  Dahlia, 
Denphinium,  Dianthus,  Eschscholtzia, 
Gaillardia,  Helianthus,  Larkspur,  Mari- 
gold, Matricaria,  Mignonette,  Myosotis, 
Nasturtium,  Pansy,  PIilox.  Poppy.  Pyre- 
thrum. Saloiglossis,  Scabiosa,  Schizan- 
thus.  Stock.  Sweet  Peas.  Sweet  William, 
Sweet  Sultan,  Verbena.  Wallflower,  Zin- 
nia. 

For  Beds  and  Massing — Alyssum.  Ag- 
eratum. Antirrhinum,  Asters,  Balsam, 
Calendula.  Calliopsis,  Candytuft,  Carna- 
tion. Celosia.  Chrysanthemum.  Convol- 
vulus, Minor.  Coreopsis.  Dahlia,  Dian- 
thus, Eschscholtzia,  Gaillardia,  Lobelia, 
Comp..  Marigold,  Nasturtium  (dwarf), 
Pansy,  Petunia,  Phlox  Drum.,  Poppy, 
Portulaca,  Salvia  Splen.,  Stocks,  Verbena, 
Vinca,  Zinnia. 

For  Partly  Shady  Places — Aconitum, 
Antirrhinum.  Aquilegia.  Begonia.  Bellis, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Coreopsis  (hardy). 
Cowslip,     Delphinium.     Digitol's      Hardy 


PrimrOM.',  Matricaria,  ^lysosotis,  Poppy 
(hard\-),  Schizanthus.  Pansy,  Violet. 

For  Hanging  Baskets,  Veranda  Boxes, 
Etc.  —  Alyssum,  Lobelia,  Nasturtium, 
Climbing,  Petunia,  Smilax. 

Space  will  not  permit  giving  intelli- 
gent cultural  directions  for  each,  but  such 
are  usually  furnished  by  the  seedsman. 
The  idea  that  the  cultivation  of  flowers 
entails  such  a  great  amount  of  labor 
and  expert  attention,  should  be  dis- 
carded. For  the  small  garden,  hot  beds 
and  greenhouses  are  entirely  unneces- 
sary. They  are  usually  in  the  way.  It 
is  true  that  the  greater  bloom  period  c;-.n 
be  secured  by  planting  inside,  but  why 
try  to  telescope  the  months  when  a  con- 
tinuous bloom  can  be  had  from  out-door 
planting?  The  early  spring  bloom  is  to 
be  had  from  the  Perennials;  the  summer 
and  fall  bloom  from  Annuals.  Make  the 
soil  rich,  fine,  soft,  and  deep,  just  as 
you  would  for  radishes  or  onions. 

As  to  time  of  sowing,  there  is  no  rule 
that  can  be  laid  down.  Each  section  has 
-its  special  climate.  The  .Annuals  shou»^ 
be  sown  in  the  early  spring  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  warm;  some,  of  course, 
earlier  than  others,  depending  on  vari- 
ety. Perennials  may  be  planted  either  in 
the  spring  or  the  fall.  August  and  Sep- 
tember is  a  good  time  for  sowing  most 
Perennials. 

For  the  beginner  it  is  usually  best  not 
to  make  formal  designs  with  flower 
seeds.  Such  designs  are  special  things, 
anyway,  and  should  be  used  sparingly, 
and  be  made  only  by  persons  who  are 
skilled  in  such  work.  A  poor,  unsuccess- 
ful design  is  one  of  the  sorriest  spec- 
tacles one  wishes  to  see.  This  brings 
up  the  point  where  properly  to  plant. 
Do  not  place  them  in  the  lawn,  as  you 
want  the  grass  there.  If  you  are  grow- 
ing for  garden  effect,  there  are  two  ways 
of  disposing  of  them:  to  grow  either  in 
beds  or  in  borders.  The  border  method 
is  simpler  and  easier  and  the  effect  is 
usually  greater.  In  some  gardens  there 
are  no  boundry  lines  that  can  be  well 
used  for  borders.  In  this  case,  beds 
may  be  used,  but  make  the  beds  so  large 
and  fill  them  so  full  they  will  not  appear 
as  mere  patches.  Long  beds  are  usually 
best:  4  to  5  feet  wide  should  be  about  the 
limit  for  width.  The  more  elaborate  the 
shape  of  your  bed,  the  more  time  you 
will  spend  keeping  it  in  shape  and  the 
less  fun  you  will  have  with  the  plants. 

Flowers  from  the  Bulbs. — -Among  flow- 
ering bulbs,  that  respond  readily  and  are 
easily  cultivated  in  our  Rocky  Mountain 
region  are  the  hardy  Garden  Lilies,  such 
as  the  Gold-banded  Japan  Lily,  Tiger  Lily, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Oxalis,  Tuberoses, 
Gladiolias.   Dahlias,   Cannas.   etc.     While 
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the  money  oulhiy  is  a  little  greater  than 
for  seeds,  yet  the  wealth  of  beauty  fully 
repays  for  the  extra  cost.  The  same 
planting  suggestions  apply  to  these  as 
to  seeds. 

For  early  spring  flowers,  such  vari- 
eties as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daflfodils, 
Crocus,  Narcissus,  Peonies,  and  Phlox 
should  be  planted  in  the  fall  during  the 
months  of  September,  October  and  No- 
vember. By  using  fall  bulbs  in  conjunc- 
tion with  summer  flowering  bulbs,  a  con- 
tinuous bloom  from  early  spring  to  kill- 
ing frost  can  be  secured,  embracing  every 
tint  and  hue  of  color  known  to  the  floral 
kingdom. 

Flowering  Shrubs. — The  Hydrangea, 
Deutzia,  Honeysuckle,  Lilacs,  Snowball, 
Spirea,  Syringas,  Flowering  Currants, 
Flowering  Almonds,  etc.,  adc  greatly  to 
the  appearance  of  lawn  and  borders. 
Space  will  not  permit  of  detailed  sugges- 
tions. 

'That  old  torn-down  fence"  could  be 
replaced  with  very  little  expense  with 
nice  Privet  Hed,ge  or  covered  up  with 
some  beautiful  climbing  plants,  such  as 
Clematis,  Boston  Ivy,  Japanese  Hop, 
Kudzu  Vine,  etc.  It  is  surprising  what 
a  marvelous  change  can  be  wrought  on 
old  stumps,  board  fences,  etc.,  by  the 
liberal  planting  of  these  climbers  and 
ramblers. 

But  the  queen  of  all  flowering  shrubs  is 
the  Rose.  "Earth  indeed  hath  no  prince- 
lier  flower."  A  mistaken  idea  has  be- 
come prevalent  in  most  districts  that  only 
the  very  hardy  varieties  of  the  rose  can 
be  successfully  grown  in  this  region.  Ex- 
perience is  entirely  to  the  contrary.  The 
most  desirable  garden  roses  are  the  ever- 
bloomers,  such  as  the  "Teas"  and  "Hy- 
brid Teas."  especially  the  latter.  It  is 
not  really  necessary  to  pay  high  prices 
for  two  or  three  year  old  plants,  when  a 
wealth  of  bloom  can  be  had  the  first 
year  from  the  small  sizes  which  are  less 
expensive.  To  those  who  can  afford  it, 
of  course,  two  year  old  plants  are  more 
to  be  desired. 

A  suggestive  list  of  the  best  ever- 
bloomers  for  this  region  is  as  follows: 
For  garden  displa}-,  Etoile  de  France. 
Gruss  an  Teplitz.  Hermosa,  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria.  La  France,  both  pink 
and  white.  Madame  Carolina  Testout, 
Rhea  Reid,  Burbank,  Maman  Cochet, 
white,  pink,  and  yellow.  His  Majesty, 
Margaret  Dickson,  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
Wm.  R.  Smith,  General  McArthur,  Mrs. 
Aaron  Ward,  Edward  Mawley. 

For  hedging  and  massing:  Gruss  an 
Teplitz,  Hermosa.  Baby  Tausendschoen, 
Baby  Dorothy.  Crimson  Baby  Rambler, 
Erna  Teschendorfi^. 

Hardv  Climbing  Roses   for  Walls,   .Vr- 


bors.  Fences,  etc.:  Dorothy  Perkins,  Ex- 
celsa,  or  Red  Dorothy  Perkins,  Ever- 
blooming  Rambler,  Philadelphia  Ram- 
bler, Tausendschoen,  White  Dorothy 
Perkins. 

The  time  for  planting  Dormant"  Roses 
is  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked.  For  planting  small-size 
live  plants,  any  time  after  danger  of  se- 
vere freezing  is  over;  the  latter  part  of 
April  and  during  the  month  of  May  is  a 
good  planting  period.  See  to  it  that 
your  plants  come  from  a  reliable  source. 
To  purchase  many  of  the  bargain  roses 
offered  is  simply  throwing  money  away. 
Usually  acclimated  plants  are  much  more 
to  be  desired  than  the  imported. 

"Flowers  are  love's  truest  language;  they 
betray, 
Like  the  divining  rods  of  marigold. 
Where    precious    wealth    lies    buried    not 
of  gold. 
But   love,   strong   love,   that   never   can 
decay." 

— Benjamin  Park. 

"Ye    bright    Mosaics!    that    with    storied 
beauty. 
The  floor  of  nature's  temple  tesselate, 
What    numerous   emblems   of  instructive 
duty 
Your  forms  create." 
— Horace  Smith,  'Hymn  to  the  Flow-ers." 

"Flowers  are  Nature's  smiles  and  glad- 
den every  home." 

Sunday,  April   I  2th. 

General  Topic:  Spirit  of  the  Home. 
Sub-topic:     Companiousliip. 


Division  B.  Family  and 
Type  of  Companionship. 

1.  Family  Companionship, 
a.  Husband  and  Wife. 


Prc-familv 


Is  there  perfect  companionship  be- 
tween husband  and  wife? 

Test  No.  1.  Is  there  absolute  frank- 
ness between  us — nothing  feigned, 
nothing  withheld? 

No.  2.  Have  we  formed  an  tm- 
breakable  pact  for  mutual  protection? 

No.  3.  .As  we  see,  as  we  know,  and 
as  we  deal  with  each  other,  are  we 
cqiialsF 

No.  4.  In  the  privacy  of  the  home, 
or  in  the  company  of  each  other,  do 
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we  get  a  deeper  thrill  of  pleasure  and 
genuine  satisfaction  than  in  any  other 
association  within  the  range  of  our 
acquaintances? 

No.  5.  At  any  time  or  under  any 
condition  do  we  directly  or  indirectly 
depreciate  each  other,  or  are  we  ever 
ready  to  construe  a  seeming  weakness 
as  a  well-meant  mistake. 

No.  6.  Do  we  have  the  time  or 
the  inclination  during  our  association 
with  each  other  to  find  fault  with  most 
anything  and  most   anybody? 

No.  7.  Is  there  a  perfect  sympathy 
and  a  disposition  of  helpfulness  to  the 
end  that  as  fellow-servants  in  a  com- 
mon interest  the  burden  of  each  is 
made  easier? 

No.  8.  In  matters  of  business  or  in 
all  things  relating  to  material  welfare, 
is  there  a  close,  confidential,  co-opera- 
tive working  relation? 

No.  9.  In  our  thought,  in  our 
discussions,  or  in  our  acts  relating  to 
civic  regulation  and  political  theory 
and  control,  do  we  each  have  in  mind 
the  one  point  of  reference,  i.  e.,  how 
will  this  legislation  or  that  adminis- 
tration, or  this  proposed  law  and  that 
candidate  affect  us,  our  home,  our  chil- 
dren, our  children's  children,  and  ev- 
ery child  of  God,  which  this  decree  or 
that  official  act  may  reach  ? 

No.  10.  Do  we  sing  and  pray  to- 
ijether  and  as  one?  Do  we  view  life 
from  the  same  lookout  ?  Are  we  broad 
enough  and  big  enough  in  the  true 
Christian  spirit  to  eschew  all  fine  dis- 
tinctions of  theory  and  belief,  and 
stand  together  for  everything  in  life 
which  will  enrich  and  exalt  the  soul 
of  man  ? 

Note.  To  conform  to  our  schedule 
as  outlined  in  the  December  number  of 
the  Instructor  it  will  be  necessary  to 
pass  the  subject  of  companionship  with 
the  present  issue.  This  requirement 
lias  made  it  necessary  to  omit  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  I're-faniily  Types  of 
Companionship,  e.  g.,  types  (a)  and 
(  b)  under  division  B,  and  to  proceed 
at  once  with  types  (c),  (d)  and  (e) 
(See  December  number).    To  further 


economize  time  and  space  we  will 
combine  (c),  (d)  and  (e),  and  treat 
the  whole  under  two  headings — (a) 
Companionship  of  Husband  and  Wife; 
(b)  Companionship  of  Parents  and 
Children. 

DISCUSSION. 

It  is  to  be  assumed,  then,  in  this 
discussion  of  the  true  type  of  compan- 
ionship between  husband  and  wife  that 
the  same  has  been  preceded  by  the 
normal  types  of  friend  and  lover ;  and 
that  this  new  relationship,  the  third  in 
the  progressive  series  with  which  we 
are  dealing,  namely,  the  marriage  rela- 
ship,  has  come  about  naturally  through 
the  process  of  selection ;  that  it  is  not 
merely -the  result  of  a  chance  associa- 
tion, nor  of  physical  attractiveness, 
nor  of  intellectual  appeal,  nor  of  social 
charm,  nor  of  the  moral  or  spiritual 
influence,  but  rather  by  all  of  these. 
In  a  word,  the  marriage  companion- 
ship is  a  component  of  all  the  elements 
and  the  forces  which  make  for  the 
closest  and  highest  comradeship 
formed  by  man.  This  companionship 
must  include  all  the  content  of  friend- 
ship, of  courtship,  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  all  that  comes  with  a  partner- 
ship eternal  in  its  character  and  ever- 
lasting in  its  results. 

In  the  light  of  the  types  of  com- 
panionship already  considered  the  hus- 
band and  the  wife  are  the  closest  of 
chums.  They  read  together  the  inner 
chapters  of  their  lives.  The  confes- 
sional is  complete.  Each  to  the  other 
is  both  priest  and  physician.  As  pals 
they  stand  together  and  for  each  other 
as  against  all  the  world.  With  each 
other  they  form  the  only  real,  genuine 
social  set.  The  social  thrill  of  their 
companionship  defies  time,  space,  and 
conditions. 

In  life's  outlook  they  both  sense  and 
enjoy  in  common  its  great  undertak- 
ings. As  fellowservants  their  burdens 
are  perfect  mutualities.  In  the  world 
of  material  gain  there  can  be  no  con- 
flict of  interests. 
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As  to  political  companionship  there 
is  place  for  but  one  party  and  one  plat- 
form— that  party  and  that  platform 
which  offers  most  for  the  improve- 
ment of  home  life,  the  enlightenment 
and  uplift  of  parenthood,  and, 
through  it  all,  the  uplift  of  mankind. 
\Vhen  two  people  have  a  single  aim 
there  is  but  small  difference  as  to  ways 
and  means. 

In  the  world  of  faith  and  creeds 
the  Christian  idea  of  the  fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man 
is  but  the  spiritualized  dream  of  the 
husband  and  wife's  new  relationship. 
Their  ideals  are  naturally  and  nor- 
mally the  Christian  ideals.  Their  wor- 
ship is  naturally  and  normally  the 
Christian  worship.  In  miniature  they 
are  performing  the  functions  of  the 
divine.  They  are  about  to  found  a 
world,  a  family  world,  to  be  peopled 
with  their  own  oiifspring.  Paternal- 
ism is  their  ism.  The  fireside  is 
their  altar ;  the  home,  their  temple. 
The  children  are  the  prayer  and  the 
service.  Through  this  relationship, 
and  through  it  alone,  is  religious  com- 
panionship to  be  made  perfect. 

Sunday,  April  19th  and  26lh. 

b.  Companionship  Between  Parents 
and  Children. 
Test  No.  1.  Parents,  have  we 
formed  such  a  companionship  with  our 
children  that  they  can  confide  in  us  as 
in  their  chums? 

2.  Have  we  done  or  left  undone 
anything  which  would  put  into  the 
minds  of  our  children  the  fear  that 
we  would  betray  their  confidences  or 
expose  their  weaknesses? 

3.  In  all  our  acts  and  all  our  deal- 
ings with  our  boys  and  girls  have  we 
beguiled  them  into  a  desire  for  self- 
seeking  and  false  vanity. 

4.  Has  any  association  come  into 
our  lives  that  we  prefer  above  our  as- 
sociations with  our  children? 

5.  Do  we  ever  exhibit  before  our 
children  the  disposition  of  a  knocker? 


6.  Do  we  loaf — just  loaf  in  and 
about  our  home? 

7.  As  soon  as  may  be,  do  we  lead 
our  children  to  feel  that  they  are  fel- 
low-servants with  us,  each  having  his 
work  to  do  ? 

8.  Are  we  taking  our  sons  and  our 
daughters  into  a  business  partnership 
as  soon  as  the  meaning  of  this  rela- 
tion can  be  brought  home  to  them  ? 

9.  Do  we  in  a  comradelike  way 
take  our  children  into  our  council  on 
matters  of  how  we  shall  be  governed 
and  what  kind  of  men  shall  represent 
us  and  minister  in  civic  affairs? 

10.  Is  our  religious  worship  in  its 
truest  and  highest  form  a  home  or 
family  service — the  very  substance  and 
content  of  our  home  companionship 
expressed  at  times  in  song,  prayer,  re- 
flection, study,  and  discussion,  but  al- 
ways to  be  found  in  our  every-day 
workaday  words  and  deeds  ? 

DISCU.SS10N. 

The  parents  who  care  for,  feed, 
house,  clothe,  and  command  their  chil- 
dren to  do  this  and  that,  and  to  not  do 
the  other,  and  who  let  it  end  there,  are 
not  parents;  they  are  simply  breeders 
of  children  with  an  ex-officio  legal 
guardianship  imposed  by  law.  "Why," 
says  the  father,  "I  have  built  a  com- 
fortable and  convenient  home.  I  have 
given  my  children  all  they  needed.  I 
have  supplied  them  with  surroundings 
adapted  to  their  wants.  I  have  given 
them  books,  encouraged  a  wise  selec- 
tion of  coiupanions,  taught  them  to  do 
right,  sent  them  to  good  schools,  fur- 
nished them  everything  they  could  ask 
for.  What  more  could  I  do?"  Just 
this — you  could  chum  with  them.  You 
could  talk  zi'itli  them  and  not  so  much 
to  them.  You  could  interest  yourself 
in  their  interests.  You  could  be  pleased 
with  their  successes.  You  could  ease 
their  disappointments.  You  could  help 
and  encourage  them  when  they  fail. 
You  could  plan  and  scheme  with  them. 
You  could  join  them  in  their  pas- 
times.     In    short,    you     could    inspire 
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them  through  an  informal  and  almost 
unconscious  companionship  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  even  your  dreams  of 
their  love  and  respect  for  you  come 
true. 

Our  sons  and  daughters  may  feel 
obligated  to  us  for  what  we  have  done. 
They  may  honor  us  because  of  our  re- 
lationship to  them;  but' they  reach  out 
their  hands  to  be  led  by  us  only  after 
our  comradeship  has  made  them  wan- 
derers without  us. 

The  confession,  ''T  do  not  know 
why,  but  my  children  will  not  listen 
to  me,"  is  often  the  plainest  confes- 
sion of  neglect — not  neglect  of  what 
the  law  would  have  me  do,  not  neg- 
lect of  what  society  would  have  me  do 
— but  neglect  of  what  the  soul  in- 
stinct for  fellowship  would  have  me 
do.  Let  us  chum  with  our  children  in 
season  and  ,out  of  season,  first,  last, 
and  all  the  time.  Herein  lies  the  se- 
cret of  control. 

The  parent  who  will  not  "pal"  with 
his  children  is  not  only  criminal,  but 
less  or  worse  than  criminal  as  we 
choose  to  put  it.  A  true  thief  is  sworn 
to  keep  sacred  the  confidences  of  his 
"pal."  Yet  there  are  parents  who  think 
nothing  of  betraying  tile  confidences  of 
their  children,  and,  to  aggravate  the 
otTense,  take  delight  in  making  a  more 
or  less  public  exhibition  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  their  sons  or  their  daugh- 
ters. Let  us  at  least  maintain  that 
measure  of  honor  which  characterizes 
the  thief  and  the  outlaw.  Few  fath- 
ers who  are  true  to  their  children  will 
find  Judases  in  their  flock :  and  in  the 
event  that  one  does  appear,  he  will,  on 
second  thought,  become  most  repent- 
ant. 

The  dude  or  club-mad  father  and 
the  fashion,  or  society-crazed  mother 
are  usually  to  be  looked  at  but  not 
touched  by  their  children.  The  na- 
tural thing  for  the  child  to  do  in  such 
instances  is  simply  the  thing  that 
father  and  mother  do — make  a  close 
companion  of  the  mirror  and  a  hand- 
In  ok  of  the  fashion  plate,  a  clothes 
dummy  of  their  bodies,  and  a  "look-at- 


me"  sign  of  their  faces.  One  of  the 
liest  means  of  insulating  a  home 
against  real  companionship  is  to  make 
of  it  a  colony  of  self-seeking  social 
marks. 

Companionship  is  largely  a  matter 
of  reciprocity.  One  gives  to  the  ex- 
tent of  striking  a  balance  with  what  he 
receives.  So  with  companionship  be- 
tween parents  and  their  children.  If 
the  parents  prefer  an  association  with 
others  to  that  of  their  own  children, 
and  take  every  opportunity  to  show 
that  preference,  the  children  will  of 
necessity  not  only  seek  comradeship 
outside  of  the  home  and  at  times  when 
they  might  companion  within  the 
home  circle,  but  the  home  association 
will  soon  become  enforced  and  a  bore 
to  them.  Anywhere  to  get  away  from 
the  same  old  stew  they  meet  up  with 
at  home.  They  are  only  in  the  way  at 
home,  a  sort  of  general  nuisance.  To 
get  away  brings  a  double  relief.  They, 
the  children,  are  as  pleased  to  go  as 
the  parents  by  their  general  disposi- 
tion, appear  pleased  to  get  rid  of 
them. 

Again,  in  many  instances  mother, 
or  father,  or  both,  do  not  want  their 
children  to  go,  and  yet  one  or  both  of 
them  make  it  niiseraljle  for  the  chil- 
dren if  they  stay.  How  many,  how 
many  the  instances  where  boys  and 
girls  are  actually  starved  into  the  ne- 
cessity of  going  out,  going  somewhere, 
going  with  somebody,  anything  to  sat- 
isfy the  God-given  craving  for  com- 
panionship. 

Lack  of  companionship  between 
parents  and  children,  however,  may  be 
due  to  other  causes  than  that  of  so- 
cial preference.  It  may  be  a  matter 
of  social  atmosphere.  Fathers  and 
mothers  too  frequently  take  on  the 
habit  of  knocking  everybody  and  al- 
most everything,  each  other  included. 
This  acid  disposition  on  the  part  of 
parents  has  a  tendency  to  sour  every- 
thing it  touches.  It  attacks  the  chil- 
dren and  in  a  short  time  there  is  a 
heartburn,  not  of  the  digestive  tract, 
liut   of  the   soul — a   disease   which   in 
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time  will  destroy  every  healthy  germ 
of  companionship  in  the  human  sys- 
tem. Parents,  if  you  have  only  a  pass- 
ing regard  for  yourselves  and  your 
children,  stop  knocking. 

The  idle  parent,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  time  he  is  able  to  give  his 
children,  should  represent  the  ideal  of 
home  companionship.  He  does  not 
have  to  say  to  John  or  Mary,  "Go 
away,  I'm  busy."  Rut  John  and  Mary 
later  on  are  likely  to  say,  "I  don't 
want  to  go  with  pa.  He  isn't  doing 
anything.  There's  no  fun  in  just  sit- 
ting around."  The  children  in  this  in- 
stance, as  in  most  instances  (where 
they  are  not  spoiled)  are  the  true  phi- 
losophers. The  busy  father  and  the 
busy  mother  are  the  best  companions. 
Thev  carry  with  them  an  atmosphere 
of  life  and  activity  so  akin  to  the  im- 
pulses of  the  child.  There  is  no  hu- 
man being  that  is  further  from  being 
a  companion  to  the  child  than  the  dull 
listless,  lounging  loafers.  So,  parents, 
if  any  of  us  arc  so  unfortunate  as  to 
not  have  work,  let's  play  and  play  hard 
if  we  want  the  company  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

One  of  the  most  common  breaks 
with  home  companionship  can  be 
traced  to  a  failure  to  take  the  children 
into  a  business  partnership.  It  is  a  lit- 
tle, little  tot,  indeed,  who  cannot  by  its 
own  efforts  contribute  to  the  maintain- 
ing of  the  home.  If  one  were  to  fix 
a  "time  for  bringing  the  new  member 
into  the  family  business  firm  it  would 
be  as  soon  as  that  member  could  bal- 
ance himself  on  his  feet.  He  is  an 
assistant  housekeeper  as  soon  as  he 
takes  his  first  sten.  Right  here  and 
now  and  forever,  accord  him  the  treat- 
ment of  a  partner  and  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  master  and  slave  idea. 
Such  idea  is  only  a  fast-fading  and 
disintegrating  relic  of  barbarism.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  a  family  condi- 
tion which  would  not  warrant  a  work- 
ing partnership  from  the  beginning. 

If  the  idea  of  a  community  interest 
does  not  obtain  in  the  family  it  is  abso- 
lutelv  hopeless  in  any  other  division  or 


ionn  of  society.  Is  it  not  likely  that 
the  secret  of  harmony  in  the  ideal  fam- 
ily is  often  found  in  a  working  ar- 
rangement based  largely  on  the  busi- 
ness partnership  principle? 

If  we  have  a  working  conu-adeship 
in  matters  of  home  regulation  or  con- 
trol, it  will  not  be  difficult  to  come  to 
a  working  unity  as  to  regulation  and 
control  in  the  community  and  in  the 
state.  In  the  true  home  as  with  hus- 
band and  wife  so  with  parent  and 
child — all  things  political  have  a  com- 
n'on  point  of  reference — the  uplift  of 
life  in  its  entirety,  and  first  and  last  of 
all,  the  uplift  of  the  family  life.  In 
the  home  unit  we  have  every  element 
in  the  great  composite  of  life.  It  is  a 
lesser  community.  It  has  its  civic 
problems.  It  has  a  government — a 
popular  government — a  government 
by  common  consent  (when  well  gov- 
erned). 

The  time  for  forming  true  political 
comradeship  is  while  working  out  the 
problems  of  the  family  community 
control.  So  long  as  parents  fail  to 
take  a  higher  ground,  so  long  as  they 
neglect  to  plan,  counsel,  and  advise 
with  each  other  and  with  those  of  their 
children  nearing  maturity  (say  in 
their  later  teens),  just  so  long  will  in- 
dividual interests  as  opposed  to  com- 
munity interests  warp  and  twist  the 
])lanks  of  party  platforms  bevond  re- 
pair. If  we  ever  hope  for  a  true  po- 
litical comradeship  the  trenches  for  its 
foundation  will  have  to  be  dug  near 
the  fireside. 

The  true  devotional  phase  of  home 
companionship  is  of  all  religious  com- 
munion the  most  informal  and  yet  the 
most  intrinsic  or  real.  It  is  more  in 
the  very  atmosphere  the  very  spirit  of 
the  home  than  in  any  convention  or 
ceremony.  In  the  true  home  it  shows 
itself  everywhere — co-operation,  help- 
fulness, appreciation,  sympathy,  pa- 
tience, service,  and  love.  It  is  not  a 
something  which  consists  merely  in  a 
formal  prayer  each  morning  and  e\e- 
ning,  a  set  grace  at  mealtime;  and  an 
advice  to  attend  to  \our  church  du- 
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tics.  It  is  rather  the  inspiring  con- 
scionsness  of  God's  fatherhood,  man's 
l)rotherhood  as  typified  by  the  every- 
day conduct  and  the  everyday  spirit 
of  the  father  and  the  mother.  It  is  so 
easy  and  so  natural  for  the  child  to 
project  the  fac-simile  of  the  home  out 
into  the  big  world  of  worlds — the  uni- 
verse. If  his  idea  of  a  heavenly  par- 
ent can  be  rested  on,  or  even  related 
to,  his  knowledge  of  his  earthly  par- 
ents, his  faith  day  by  day  sinks  its 
rootlets  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
soil  of  experience  and  by  and  by  it 
is  an  oak,  weathering  every  storm  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  child  finds 
that  his  idea  of  God  and  His  relation 
to  Him  is  denied  every  movement  of 


his  life  by  the  conduct  and  spirit  of  his 
own  parents,  no  religious  teaching  can 
prevent  the  deadening  effect  of  his 
home  companionship,  from  which  he 
judges  largely  not  only  the  world 
about  him,  but  the  world  beyond.  No^ 
words  can  describe  the  force  or  the 
meaning  of  such  a  handicap.  After 
all,  parents,  the  great  question  with  us 
is,  Have  we  the  spirit  of  one  truly  re- 
ligious, or  are  we  skulking  and  dodg- 
ing behind  position  and  membership 
or  forms  and  conventions  or  some  past 
record,  and  allowing  our  beautiful 
homes  to  become  a  spiritual  waste? 

Note.  If  you  require  the  time  of  a 
session  during  April  for  the  discussion 
of  local  matters  the  above  topic  can 
be  limited  to  one  Sundav. 
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marytrdom  of  Stephen  and  the  bitter 
persecutions  which  ensued  scatted  all 
the  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  and  those 
from  the  Dispersion  returned  to  their 
homes ;  some  to  Phcenicia  and  Cyprus 
and  Antioch.  (Gilbert)  Paul  seems 
to  have  made  this  city  his  headquarters 
during  his  missionary  tours. 

A  branch  of  the  church  was  estab- 
lished here,  and  Barnabas  was  sent 
from  Jerusalem  probably  to  oversee  the 
work  there.  "Converted  apparently  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  he  had  played  a 
leading  part  in  subsequent  events.  He 
was  a  man  of  high  social  position,  a 
landed  proprietor  in  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus ;  and  he  had  sacrificed  all  to  the 
new  movement  into  which  he  had  been 
drawn  In  the  outburst  of  enthusiasm 
^vhich  led  the  first  Christians  to  share 
their  property  with  one  another,  he 
sold  his  estate  and  laid  the  money  at 
the  apostles'  feet.  He  was  constantly 
employed  thereafter  in  the  work  of 
preaching,  and  he  had  so  remarkable 
a  gift  of  eloquence  that  he  was  called 
I  he  Son  of  Exhortation.      (Stalker.) 

2.  The  distance  from  Antioch  to 
Cypru'!  i--  abut  one  hundred  and  forty 


Second  Year — The  Apostolic  Age. 

[Prepared  by  John  Henry  Evans.] 

1.  Antioch  the  royal  city  of  the 
.Syrian  kings  from  the  time  of  Anti- 
ochus  I\',  and  later  the  residence  of 
the  Roman  proconsuls,  was  situated 
on  the  Orontes  river,  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  about 
sixteen  miles  from  the  coast.  In 
Paul's  time  it  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
]iortant  cities  of  the  East.  It  was  a 
free  city,  having  bought  its  freedom 
from  Pompey.  The  population  may 
easily  have  been  a  million  in  the  time 
of  Nicanor.  The  chief  street  of  Anti- 
och was  broad  and  ran  in  a  straight 
line  through  the  city,  a  distance  of 
some  two  and  a  half  miles.  It  was 
paved  with  polished  marble  by  Herod 
the  Great,  who  also  built  colonnades 
on  both  sides  of  it.  Antioch  had  a 
large  Jewish  population,  who  from 
the  time  of  Seleucus  (312-280  JJ.  C. ) 
had  enjoyed  the  right  of  citizenship 
and  special  immunities.  Their  syna- 
gogue, ne.xt  to  that  in  Alexandria,  was 
the  mo=t  magnificent  in  the  world.  The 
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miles.  The  missionaries  probably 
walked  from  Antioch  to  Seleucia, 
which  was  the  harbor  of  Antioch  and 
about  sixteen  miles  distant,  and  there 
took  a  boat  to  Salamis,  the  eastern 
part  of  Cyprus.  They  were  accompan- 
ied by  John  Mark,  a  young  man 
whom  they  had  brought  with  them 
from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch.  Mark 
was  a  cousin  of  Barnabas.  The  fact 
that  Barnabas  was  a  native  of  Cyprus, 
very  likely  decided  the  missionaries 
to  go  first  to  that  island.     (Gilbert.) 

Elymas  (Bar-Jesus)  was  a  Jewish 
sorcerer.  Sergius  Paulus  may  have 
hoped  to  learn  something  of  the  invisi- 
l^le  world  through  his  art,  or  he  may 
have  returned  him  as  a  physician.  The 
study  of  magic  was  widespread  at 
this  time,  and  was  cultivated  even  by 
the  Jews.  The  magi  were  supported 
and  consulted  by  some  of  the  most  in- 
telligent people  of  the  times,  and  we 
cannot  regard  their  profession  as  pure 
fraud.      (Gilbert.) 

To  us  the  Roman  governor  is  the 
promiiient  figure  in  this  scene ;  and 
his  attitude  towards  the  new  teach- 
ing is  what  interests  us  most.  But 
in  the  estimation  of  Luke,  the  ma- 
gian  is  the  most  important  character, 
next  to  Paul :  and  therefor  the  read- 
er's attention  is  directed  first  upon 
him.  His  prominence  is  perhaps  due 
to  dififerent  estimates  of  historical  im- 
portance :  ancient  views  on  this  sub- 
ject dififer  from  modern.  But  is  it 
not  more  probable  that  Luke  is  justi- 
fied in  his  view?  It  is  clear  that  the 
magian  was  here  the  representative 
of  a  system  and  a  religion ;  and  that 
his  discomfiture  was,  in  itself  a  wide- 
reaching  triumph.  He  is  commonly 
said  to  be  a  magician,  a  mere  "Jewish 
impostor;"  and  he  is  compared  to  a 
modern  gipsy  teller  of  fortunes.  Such 
comparisons,  while  having  a  certain 
element  of  truth,  are  misleading,  and 
give  a  false  idea  of  the  influence  ex- 
erted on  the  Roman  world  by  ori- 
ental personages  like  this  magian. 
The  magian  represented  in  his  single 
personality     both     the     modern     for- 


tune-teller and  the  modern  man  of 
science ;  and  he  had  a  religous  as  well 
as  a  merely  superstitious  aspect  to  the 
outer  world.     (Ramsay.) 

3.  After  Cyprus  the  places  men- 
tioned in  the  narrative  of  Paul's  trav- 
els on  this  "first"  journey  are  Antioch 
(in  Pisidia),  Iconium,  Lystra,  and 
Derbe.  "The  sea-voyage  from  Pa- 
phos  to  Perga  is  one  of  about  one 
lumdred  and  seventy-five  miles."  An- 
tioch. ninety  miles  from  Perga,  is  in 
the  highlands,  and  was  reached  only 
by  incredible  hardships,  which  "were 
such  as  might  well  strike  terror  even 
unto  resolute  hearts.  Behind  Perga 
rose  the  snow-clad  peaks  of  the  Taurus 
mountains,  which  had  to  be  penetrated 
through  narrow  passes,  where  crazy 
bridges  spanned  the  rushing  torrents, 
and  the  castles  of  robbers,  who 
watched  for  passing  travelers  to 
pounce  upon,  were  hidden  in  positions 
so  inaccessible  that  even  the  Roman 
arms  had  not  been  able  to  exterminate 
them." 

4.  Can  we  conceive  what  their 
[Paul's  and  Barnabas']  procedure  was 
like  in  the  towns  they  visited?  It 
is  difficult,  indeetl,  to  picture  it  to  our- 
selves. As  we  try  to  see  them  with 
the  mind's  eye  entering  any  place,  we 
naturally  think  of  them  as  the  most 
important  personages  in  it ;  to  us  their 
entry  is  as  august  as  if  they  had  been 
carried  on  a  car  of  victory.  Very  dif- 
ferent, however,  was  the  reality.  They 
entered  a  town  as  quietly  and  un- 
noticed as  any  two  strangers  who  may 
walk  into  one  of  our  towns  any  morn- 
ing. Their  first  care  was  to  get  a 
lodging :  and  then  they  had  to  seek 
for  employment,  for  they  worked  at 
their  trade  wherever  they  went.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  commonplace.  Who 
could  dream  that  this  travel-stained 
man,  going  from  one  tentmaker's  door 
to  another,, seeking  for  work,  was  car- 
rying the  future  of  the  world  beneath 
his  robe?  When  the  Sabbath  canir 
round  they  would  cease  from.  toil,  like 
other  Jews  in  the  place,  and  repair  ti 
the    synagogue.      They    joined    in    the 
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psalms  and  prayers  with  the  other  wor- 
shipers and  listened  to  the  reading  of 
the  scriptures.  After  this  the  presid- 
ing elder  might  ask  if  any  one  present 
had  a  word  of  exhortation  to  deliver. 
This  was  Paul's  opportunity.  He 
would  rise  and,  with  outstretched  hand, 
begin  to  speak.  At  once  the  audience 
recognized  the  accents  of  the  cultivated 
rabbi ;  and  the  strange  voice  won  their 
attention.  Taking  up  the  passages 
which  had  been  read,  he  would  soon  be 
moving  forward  on  the  stream  of  Jew- 
ish history,  till  he  led  up  to  the  as- 
tounding announcement  that  the  j\Ies- 
siah  hoped  for  by  their  fathers  and 
promised  by  their  prophets  had  come, 
and  he  had  been  sent  among  them  as 
His  apostle.  Then  would  follow  the 
story  of  Jesus  :  it  was  true.  He  had  been 
rejected  by  the  authorities  of  Jerusalem 
and  crucified,  but  this  could  be  shown 
to  have  taken  place  in  accordance  with 
prophecy;  and  his  resurrection  from 
the  dead  was  an  infallible  proof  that 
he  had  been  sent  of  God ;  now  He  was 
exalted  a  Prince  and  a  Savior  to  give 
repentance  unto  Israel  and  the  remis- 
sion of  sins.  We  can  easily  imagine  the 
sensation  produced  by  such  a  sermon 
from  such  a  preacher,  and  the  buzz 
of  conversation  which  would  arise 
among  the  congregation  after  the  dis- 
mission of  the  synagogue.  During  the 
week  it  would  become  the  talk  of  the 
town ;  and  Paul  was  willing  to  con- 
verse at  his  work  or  in  the  leisure  of 
the  evening  with  any  who  might  desire 
further  information.  Next  Sabbath  the 
synagogue  would  be  crowded,  not  with 
Jews  only,  but  with  Gentiles  also,  who 
were  curious  to  see  the  strangers ;  and 
Paul  now  unfolded  the  secret  that  sal- 
vation by  Jesus  Christ  was  free  to  Gen- 
tiles as  to  Jews.  ^  This  was  generally 
the  signal  for  the  Jews  to  contradict 
and  blaspheme ;  and,  turning  his  back 
on  them,  Paul  addressed  himself  to  the 
Gentiles.      (Stalker.) 

5.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  full 
force  of  the  account  given  in  the  fif- 
teenth chapter  of  .-Kcts  of  the  work  of 
the  council  at  Jerusalem,  it  is  neces- 


sary to  recall  the  fact  of  difference  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles.  To 
the  Jews  the  Gentile  was  a  dog  to  be 
spit  upon  and  spurned  as  a  thing  un- 
clean—unless, of  course,  the  Gentiles 
accepted  the  Mosaic  law.  Now,  when 
Christianity  arose  in  Judaism  with  its 
appeal  to  all  mankind,  the  strict  Jew 
was  shocked  when  it  appeared  that  the 
Gentile  was  to  be  included  under  the 
term  "all  the  world."  Hence  the  dif- 
ficulty that  arose  over  the  conversion 
of  Cornelius.  But  this  event,  it  would 
seem,  was  interpreted  as  an  exception 
to  the  general  principle  that  Christi- 
anity was  for  the  Jews  only.  The 
apostles,  even  Peter,  seem  not  to  have 
grasped  the  full  import  of  the  event. 
So,  when  converts  were  made  among 
Gentiles  at  Antioch,  and  especially 
when  it  appeared  that  the  missionary 
labors  of  Paul  were  mainly  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, the  question  arose  anew.  It  was 
answered  by  the  compromise  spoken  of 
by  Luke. 


Fourth  Year — Lessons  for  April. 

To  indicate  the  main  points  to  be 
emphasized  in  teaching  the  lessons 
outlined  for  April  we  here  reprint  the 
suggestions  made  two  years  ago : 

What  is  the  purpose  of  conferring 
the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  baptized  be- 
liever? It  is  to. lead  him  to  all  truth, 
to  reveal  unto  him  the  will  of  God. 
This  implies  tliat  the  one  who  has  ac- 
ce])ted  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  is 
willing  to  yield  to  the  will  of  the 
Father.  In  this  Jesus  set  the  exam- 
ple when  He  said,  "Father,  not  my 
will,  but  thine  be  done."  For  any  be- 
liever to  assume  this  attitude  is  no  in- 
terference with  true  freedom.  It  is  a 
well  recognized  princi|)le  that  freedoiu 
is  attained  only  through  obedience  to 
law ;  the  higher  the  law,  the  greater 
the  degree  of  freedom.  The  will  of 
God  is  the  highest  law  in  the  universe. 

Quite  apart  from  the  question  of  re- 
ligion, every  moral  man  must  strive  tu 
live  in  harmony  with  the  highest  law 
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known  to  him.  It  is  only  thus  that  he 
can  realize  moral  freedom  and  the 
higher  life. 

The  conferring  of  the  Holy  Gliost 
upon  believers,  with  the  implication 
that  the  recipient  will  obey  the  prompt- 
ings of  the  Spirit,  is  the  Gospel  method 
of  realizing  the  highest  life.  It  re- 
quires the  most  perfect  loyalty  to  the 
greatest  of  all  causes.  It  offers,  there- 
fore, the  greatest  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  the  individual. 

The  points  above  enumerated  should 
be  emphasized  in  teaching  the  first  les- 
son outlined  for  April. 

The  same  thought  should  be  fol- 
lowed up  in  teaching  the  second  and 
third  lessons.  The  one  who  partakes 
of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
enters  into  a  covenant  to  keep  the  Di- 
vine commandments  with  renewed 
promise  of  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Man's  nature  is  such  that  he 
needs  often  to  be  reminded  of  his  cove- 
nants and  obligations.      Partaking  of 


the  sacrament  on  the  Sabbath  day  is 
such  a  reminder.  The  nature  of  this 
ordinance  is  such  as  to  vividly  remind 
the  partaker  of  the  life  and  teachings 
of  Christ,  as  well  as  His  death.  This 
life  and  these  teachings  are  the  great- 
est inspiration  to  the  higher  life  known 
to  mankind.  This  is  admitted  by 
thousands  who  do  not  even  profess 
Christianity  as  a  religion. 

"Authority  in  the  Ministry"  implies 
that  one  who  truly  believes  in  Christ 
would  not  assume  to  act  in  His  name 
without  first  being  duly  authorized ; 
and,  furthermore,  one  thus  duly 
clothed  with  authority  would  not  pre- 
sume to  act  in  Christ's  name  except 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
This  precludes  the  exercise  of  tyran- 
nical or  arbitrary  authority.  Love  is 
named  first  among  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit.  Even  when  rebuke  is  admin- 
istered, it  must  be  with  the  spirit  of 
love  behind  it. 
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Horace  H.  Cummings,  Harold  G.  Reynolds,  J.  Leo  Fairbanks. 
Second  Year —  Lessons  for  April. 

[Prepared  by  Sister  Bertha  Irvine.] 


Lesson  46.    The  Foresight  of  Moroni  Saves 
Many  Lives. 

Teacher's  Text:  Alma  48th,  49th 
and  50th  chapters. 

Pupils'  Text,  for  general  assign- 
ment :     Alma  49. 

For  Assignment  to  Individuals : 
.Vlma  48:1-5:  48:6-10,  14-16;  48:11- 
13,  17.  18:  48:19-25:  49:1-13:  49:14- 
25;  49:26-30;  50:1-12;  50:13-24:  50: 
25-36;  50:37-40. 

Predominant  Thought :  Moroni 
combined  faith  and  works  most 
splendidly.  He  firmly  believed  that 
God  would  deliver  those  who  served 
Him  ;  at  the  same  time  he  knew  it  was 


necessary  to  put  forth  every  effort  to 
preserve   and    defend   themselves. 

By  way  of  review,  bring  out  the  mo- 
tives of  the  Nephites  in  their  wars  with 
the  Lamanites.  Who  were  always  on 
the  defensive?  The  Lamanites  were 
a  bloodthirsty  people,  while  the  Ne- 
phites were  ever  anxious  to  avoid  the 
shedding  of  blood. 

Lesson  statement  (to  be  given  by 
pu]iils)  : 

1.  Amalickiah's  work  among  the 
Lamanites — his  chief  captains — rea- 
sons for  appointing  them.  Alma  48 : 
1-5. 

2.  Preparations  for  war.  Alma  48: 
6-10.  14-16. 

3.  Moroni's  wisdom  and  faithful- 
ness, (to  be  memorized)  Alma  48:11- 
13.  17,  18. 

4.  Condition  of  Nephites.  Alma 
48:19-25. 
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5.  Attack  of  Lamanites  upon  Am- 
monihah.    Alma  49  :1-13. 

6.  Attack  upon  Noah.  Alma  49: 
14-25. 

7.  Amalickiah's  disappointment.  Al- 
ma 49:26-30. 

8.  Further  preparations  of  Nephites. 
Alma  50:1-12. 

9.  Prosperity.     Alma  50:13-28. 

10.  Dispute  among  Nephites.  Alma 
50:25-36. 

11.  Change  of  Judges.  Alma  50: 
37-40. 

Illustrations  and  supplementary  ma- 
terial:  Topic  1.  Amalickiah  and  Mo- 
roni were  both  working  enthusiastic- 
ally to  gain  certain  ends.  Discuss  the 
motives  of  each.  Who  were  the  Zor- 
amites?  What  were  their  feelings  to- 
ward the  Nephites?  Topic  2.  Why 
did  Moroni  desire  his  people  to  be 
faithful  unto  the  Lord?  Recall  bat- 
tles of  the  Nephites  in  which  help  had 
come  from  the  Lord.  See  I  Nephi 
13:17,  18,  19;  Jarom  1:7;  Mosiah  9: 
17,  18;  Alma  2:18,  30;  Alma  43:49, 
50.  Topic  3.  Perhaps  a  greater  trib- 
ute was  never  paid  by  one  great 
prophet  and  warrior  to  another  than 
that  of  Mormon  to  Moroni.  Have  the 
class  discuss  it  point  by  point,  and 
from  incidents  we  have  already  had 
in  our  lessons ;  justify  Mormon's  opin- 
ion. Faith  in  God  makes  a  great 
character  in  any  calling.  Mention  such 
characters  as  Washington,  Lincoln, 
Joseph  Smith,  Brigham  Young,  Jo- 
seph F.  Smith,  and  many  others.  Topic 
4.  The  Nephites  were  striving  hard 
to  obtain  the  promise  of  the  Lord, 
mentioned  in  Alma  48:25,  and  which 
was  first  given  to  Lehi  (II  Nephi  1: 
20,  See  also  Mosiah  2:22,  23.)  Note 
the  feeling  they  had  for  the  La- 
manites (verse  23.) 

Topic  5.  The  spirit  of  the  Nephites 
was  that  of  progression ;  the  Laman- 
ites, on  the  other  hand,  were  indolent 
and  knew  no  progress ;  even  those  of 
the  Nephites  who  went  among  them 
became  like  them  rather  than  to  re- 
tain their  former  enetgy.  It  was  the 
difference  between  darkness  and  light. 


between  those  who  are  inspired  of  the 
Lord  and  those  who  forget  Him.  The 
Lamanites  were  good  at  copying  some 
things,  as  for  instance,  in  their  com- 
ing against  the  Nephites  prepared  with 
armor,  etc.  Show  a  picture  of  the  kind 
of  fortification  which  protected  Am- 
nionihah,  similar,  we  believe,  to  the 
common  mode  in  quite  modern  bat- 
tles. Discuss  the  height  of  one  over 
which  the  stones  and  the  arrows  of 
the  Lamanites  could  not  be  cast.  Con- 
trast the  thought  in  verses  49:10  and 
48:11.  Topic  6.  The  points  in  above 
topic  also  cover  this.  Topic  7.  Anger 
and  blasphemy  contrasted  with  the 
peaceable  way  of  those  who  honor  God. 
Topic  8.  Have  drawings  made  by  pu- 
pils who  can  do  so  from  description 
given  in  x-^lma  50:1-4.  These  forts 
might  be  similar  to  those  used  in  early 
.■\merican  warfare  for  protection 
against  the  Indians.  Show  on  map  as 
near  as  possible  the  country  belong- 
ing to  the  Nephites  and  Lamanites. 
What  is  meant  by  the  east  wilderness  ? 
\Vhy  was  it  wise  in  Moroni  to  drive 
the  Lamanites  from  that  part  of  the 
country  ? 

Topic  9.  Moroni  evidently  was  a  col- 
onizer as  well  as  a  warrior  and  prophet. 
The  cities  built  at  this  period  were  evi- 
ilently  intended  as  outposts  to  further 
protect  the  Nephites  from  the  Laman- 
ites. Note  that  each  city  was  named 
after  men  prominent  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Nephite  nation.  Who  was  Ne- 
phihah?  It  was  no  doubt  the  Lehi 
now  prominent  in  affairs  of  war  whom 
one  city  was  named  after. 

The  line  fortified  by  Moroni,  it  is 
thought,  reached  from  the  west  sea 
(Pacific  Ocean)  by  the  head  of  the 
river  Sidon  (Magdalena)  eastward 
along  the  northern  edge  of  the  wil- 
derness to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Topic 
10.  A  map  will  be  of  much  assistance 
with  this  topic.  Why  would  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Nephites  be  further  menaced 
if  Morianton  had  been  allowed  to  have 
his  own  way?  How  did  the  land 
northward  come  to  be  called  the  land 
of  Desolation  by  the  Nephites.     Topic 
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11.  Compare  oath  of  office  taken  by 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Nephites  with  that 
taken  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Note:  Two  new  characters  are  intro- 
duced in  this  lesson — Teancum  and 
Pahoran.  They  will  become  more  famil- 
iar to  ns  in  later  lessons. 

Lesson  47.   The  Nephites  Battle  in  a  Right- 
eous Cause. 

Teacher's  Text:     Ahna  51 :55. 

For  Individual  Assignment  to  Pu- 
pils. Alma  51:1-8;  51:9-12;  51:13-21; 
51:22-28;  51:29-37;  52:1-3;  52:4-14; 
52:15-40;  53:1-7;  53:10-22;  54:1-14; 
54:15-24;  55:1-23;  55:24-35. 

Predominent  Thought:  If  we  con- 
tend for  the  right,  the  favor  and  bless- 
ing of  the  Lord  will  be  with  us. 

Review  briefly  previous  lessons, 
showing  advantages  of  the  Nephites 
over  the  Lamanites. 

Lesson  Statement :  (To  be  given  in 
topics  by  pupils.) 

Topic  1.  Kingmen  against  freemen. 
Alma  51:1-8. 

Topic  2.  Lamanites  approach.  Alma 
51 :9-12. 

Topic  3.  Moroni  subdues  Kingmen. 
Alma  51:13-21. 

Topic  4.  Lamanites  gain  ground. 
Alma  51 :22-28. 

Topic  5.  Teancum's  cimipaign.  Alma 
51:29-37;    52:1-3. 

Topic  6.  Teancum's  wise  prepara- 
tion— Moroni's  instructions.  .Mma  52: 
4-14. 

Topic  7.  City  of  Mulek  taken— 
Three  great  generals,  IMoroni,  Tean- 
cum, Lehi.     Alma  52:15-40. 

Topic  8.  Wise  treatment  of  y)rison- 
cr';.     Alma  53:1-7. 

Topic  9.  The  people  of  Ammon. 
Alma  53:10-22. 

Topic  10.  Moroni's  epistle  to  Am- 
n^oron.     Alma  54:1-14. 

Tonic  11.  Ammoron's  replv.  .Mma 
.^4:15-24. 


Topic  12.  Moroni  recovers  Nephite 
prisoners.     Alma  55:1-23. 

Topic  13.  Success  of  Nephites.  Al- 
ma 55:24-35. 

Illustrations  and  Supplementary 
Material  (To  follow  each  topic). 
Topic  1.  Refer  again  to  Mosiah's 
teaching  at  the  beginning  of  the  repub- 
lican form  of  government.  (Mo- 
siah  29:13-32.)  Note  particularly 
what  he  said  in  regard  to  the  voice  of 
the  people,  verse  29.  Topic  2.  Internal 
strife  weakens  a  country  more  than 
anything  else ;  the  Lamanites,  there- 
fore, certainly  chose  an  appropriate 
time  to  renew  their  attack.  Topic  3. 
Moroni  no  doubt  felt  it  was  iDetter 
that  a  few  should  perish  than 
that  the  whole  people  should  be 
brought  into  bondage.  He  knew 
they  needed  all  their  strength  in  or- 
der to  overcome  the  foe  now  coming 
in  upon  them.  Topic  4.  Locate  Mo- 
roni, Nephihah,  Lehi,  Morianton, 
Omer.  Gid.  Mulek  as  near  as  mav  be 
on  the  map.  They  have  been  men- 
tioned before,  but  should  be  located 
anew.  In  this  way  we  might  mark 
the  advance  of  the  Lamanites  into  the 
Nephite  country.  Make  plain  the 
position  the  Nephites  would  have  been 
placed  in  if  the  Lamanites  had  ac- 
complished their  design  of  taking 
possession  of  the  land  northward. 
What  is  meant  by  the  land  northward? 

Topic  5.  Where  did  we  first  make 
Teancum's  acquaintance?  "In  that 
glorious  glaxy  of  patriot-priests,  or 
warrior-prophets,  call  them  what  we 
mav,  to  whose  stern  integrity,  inspired 
valor,  and  unflinching  virtue  the  Ne- 
phi'.e  Republic,  in  its  earlier  days, 
owed  so  much  of  its  stability,  and 
was  so  greatlv  indebted  for  its  per- 
petuity, Te.nncmn  shines  among  the 
brio-htest.  A^iew  him  from  whatever 
point  we  please,  there  is  no  mistak- 
ing the  man — his  ardent  disposition. 
hi<;  fiery  impetuosity,  his  zealous  patri- 
otism, his  undaunted  courage,  his  love 
of  liberty,  his  entire  disinterestedness, 
=h'ne  forth  in  every  action.  Indeed, 
we  mig;ht  almost  call  him  ra'-h.  ^o  little 
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did  he  consider  his  personal  safety 
when  he  thought  the  good  of  his 
country  required  his  sacrifice.  In  pic- 
turing the  heroes  of  those  days,  Tean- 
cum  looms  up  before  us  almost  as  a 
Hotspur  or  Murat."  (Reynolds.) 
Topic  6.  Discuss  the  wisdom  of  Mo- 
roni's instructions  to  Teancum.  What 
is  meant  by  "stratagem  ?"  Why  is 
that  a  better  way  of  taking  a  city  from 
the    enemy? 

Topic  7.  Have  one  of  the  pupils, 
after  carefully  reading  the  account  of 
the  taking  of  the  city  of  Mulek,  make 
a  diagram  of  the  marches  of  the  differ- 
ent divisions  of  Moroni's  army.  Re- 
view the  characters  of  the  three  great 
generals  engaged  in  this  battle.  Com- 
pare with  such  as  Washington,  Grant, 
Sherman  and  others.  Topic  8.  A  talk 
on  prisoners  of  war  and  their  treat- 
ment by  different  countries  might 
prove  interesting.  Why  was  Mo- 
roni's method  of  dealing  with  them  a 
wise  one?  Topic  9.  Enter  as  much  as 
possible  into  the  feelings  of  the  elder 
Ammonites  at  seeing  so  much  distress 
all  around,  and  that  thev,  because  of 
their  oath  (Alma  24:17,  18)  could 
not  take  up  arms  to  defend  those  who 
had  so  loyally  protected  them.  We 
remember  that  the  Ammonites  had 
been  sending  generously  of  their  pro- 
visions to  help  to  sustain  the  army,  and 
in  this  way  had  of  course  been  of 
Efreat  assistance.  (See  Alma  43:13.) 
Now  we  find  that  they  had  trained 
their  children  in  loyalty,  and  when 
the  armv  of  the  Nephitcs  so  greatlv 
needed  strength,  thev  furnished  two 
thousand  valiant  soldiers  who  chose 
Helaman  for  their  leader.  Topics  10- 
11.  Discuss  the  different  points  in  the 
letters  that  passed  between  Moroni 
and  Ammoron.  What  do  you  think 
of  INToroni's  demand  in  the  exchange 
of  nrisoners.  The  Nephites,  of  course, 
hfld  no  women  and  children  among 
their  prisoners.  Tonic  12.  Note  that 
the  weakness  of  the  Lamanites  for 
winf  ln<:t  them  the  citv  of  Gid.  What 
incident  in  one  of  our  former  lessons 
does  this  recall?    The  citv  of  Gid  was 


taken  and  a  great  number  of  prison- 
ers liberatefl  without  shedding  blood. 
Topic  13.  Summarize  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  four  years  that 
our  lesson  covers.  The  secret  qf  the 
success  of  the  Nephites  is  told  in  a 
few  words:  "But  behold,  the  Ne- 
phites were  not  slow  to  remember  the 
Lord  their  God  in  this  their  time  of 
affliction."  The  faith  of  the  Nephites 
gave  them  power  in  battle  and  kept 
them  also  from  falling  into  the  snares 
(if  the  enemy. 

Lesson  48.    Ammonite  Youths  Who  Hon- 
ored the  Teachings  of  Their  Mothers. 

Teacher's  Text:  Ahna  56-58.  Story 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  chapter  33. 

For  Assignments  to  Pupils:  Alma 
56:1-17;  56:27-57;  57:1-4;  Alma  57: 
6-27;  58:1-12;  58:13-28;  58:29-35; 
58 :39,  40. 

Predominent  Thought :  The  Youth 
who  honors  the  teachings  of  a  right- 
eous mother  finds  favor  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  wins  the  admiration  of 
great  and  good  men. 

Review  Helaman's  labors  heretofore 
in  the  Church.  What  position  does  he 
now  hold?  His  strong  faith  (Alma 
45:2-8) — the  sacred  records  in  his 
charge. 

Recall  the  oaths  of  the  .Ammonites 
(Alma  24:17-19.)  What  did  they  do 
to  assist  in  the  war?  (Alma  27:24; 
43:13.) 

.Statement:     (Assigned    to   pupils.) 

Topic  1.  Helaman  and  his  sons  add 
strength  to  Nephite  armv.  Alma  56 : 
1-17. 

Topic  2.  A  great  battle.  Alma  56: 
27-37;  57:1-4. 

Topic  3.  Capture  of  Cumeni.  Alma 
57 :6-27. 

Topic  4.  Trials  of  Nephite  soldiers 
—their  fa'th  in  God.     Alma  58:1-12. 

Tonic  ?.  Capture  of  Manti.  Alma 
58:13-28. 

Topic  6.  The  flight  of  the  Laman- 
ites.    .Ahna  58:29-35. 
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Topic   7.  Preservation   of   Ammon- 
ites.    Alma  58:30,  40. 

Illustrations,  etc.  (To  follow  each 
topic. )  Topic  1 .  Read  again  Alma  53  : 
10-22.  Memorize  53:20,  21.  Com- 
pare with  young  Latter-day  Saint  mis- 
sionaries. What  law  is  given  us  to 
help  to  make  us  healthy  and  strong? 
Refer  to  story  of  Daniel  (Book  of 
Daniel  1:3-17).  How  may  faith  in 
God  make  us  brave?  Topic  2.  The 
march  of  the  three  armies  was  a  most 
wonderful  one.  Make  impressive  the 
incident  of  Helaman  counseling  with 
his  sons,  and  have  the  answer  of  the 
young  Ammonites  (Alma  56:46)  re- 
peated manv  times.  Their  mothers 
were  evidently  strong  characters.  They 
taught  them  to  he  brave,  true  soldiers, 
and  armed  them  with  the  powerful 
sword  of  faith.  And  the  young  men 
put  into  practice  when  away  from 
home  what  their  loving,  faithful,  moth- 
ers had  taught  them.  Such  sons  could 
be  trusted  anywhere.  Topic  3.  Point 
out  the  dangerous  circumstances  of  the 
Nenhites,  and  what  might  have  been 
their  fate  had  it  not  been  for  the  great 
strength  and  determination  of  Hela- 
man's  sons.  Dwell  upon  the  miracu- 
lous preservation  of  the  .^mmonites. 
Tonic  4.  The  condition  of  the  Xephite 
soldiers  in  the  southwest  borders  might 
be  compared  with  that  of  Washington 
and  his  armv  .7t  A-^allev  Forge.  Note 
the  faith  and  natriot'^m  shown  by 
them.  (.58:10-12.)  Topic  5.  Have 
diagram  made  of  the  position  of  the 
three  divisions  of  the  Xenhite  army, 
of  the  march  of  the  Lamanite  army 
and  the  counter-march  of  the  Nephites. 
Note  that  this  great  stronghold  was 
taken  almost  without  loss  of  life.  Suc- 
cess of  Helaman  and  his  armv  due  to 
preparation  noted  in  topic  4.  The  Lord 
can  make  n  small  army  very  powerful. 
Tonic  6.  There  was  not  much  dignity 
in  the  surrender  of  the  Lnmanites.  but 
there  was  no  dignity  in  their  warfare 
'^ither.  The  few  aits  t'l-^v  nossessed 
had  been  conied  from  li.'.'  Menhites. 
•md  they  knew  not  the  strength  of  faith. 
Revenge   and   hatred    arc    •strong,   but 


are  no  match  for  faith  and  patriotism. 
Topic  7.  Summarize  the  incidents  in 
the  campaign  of  Helaman's  sons,  and 
their  marvelous  deliverance  in  the  dif- 
ferent battles  in  which  they  fought. 
This  was  even  more  than  Helaman 
expected,  for  so  great  faith  had  never 
been  known  even  among  the  Nephites. 
Let  us  imagine  the  noble  type  of  wo- 
manhood represented  by  the  Ammonite 
mothers,  whose  teachings  could  thus 
influence  their  sons  when  away  from 
home  and  surrounded  by  the  tempta- 
tions which  army  life  would  afford. 
Point  out  to  the  pupils  the  battles  we 
iiave  to  fight  against  the  temptation 
of  evil,  and  that  no  stronger  weapon 
can  we  hold  than  faith  in  God.  Read 
Ppbesians    6:10-16. 

Fourth  Year — Old  Testament. 

Lessors  for  April. 

[Prepared  by  J.  Leo  Fairbanks.] 

Lesson  46.    Solomon  Permitted  to  Build  the 
Temple. 

Teachers'  Text:     I  Kings  1-5. 

Pupils'  Text  (for  general  assign- 
ment) ;     I  Kings  3:1-15. 

Topical    assignment    to    individual 
pupils : 
I.   Solomon  Proclaimed  King. 

a.  Adoni jab's  usurpation   foiled.     1 

Kings   1:1-27. 

b.  Solomon    made    king   by    David 

1 :29-40. 

c.  The     beginning     of     Solomon's 

reign.      1  :-ll-53. 
IT.  Solomon's  W"isdom  and  Fame. 

a.  Prayer     for     wisdom.       3:1-15. 

(General  assignment.) 

b.  Solomon's  wisdom  displayed.    3 : 

16-28. 

c.  Organization  of  the  kingdom.    4: 

20-29. 

d.  Solomon's  fame  spread.  4:30-34. 
IH.  Solomon  Builds  the  Temple. 

a.  Hiram  of  Tyre  made  a  league 
with  Solomon.     Chap.  5. 

Predominant  Thought:  God  freely 
gives  higher  wisdom  to  all  who  earn- 
estly seek  it.    Quote  James  1 :5. 
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Review  lesson  45.  If  your  pupils 
use  note  books  tell  them  to  write  the 
name  of  last  lesson  and  answers  to  the 
following  questions :  In  which  book 
of  the  Bible  are  the  Israelite  songs  of 
praise  recorded?  Which  Psalm  is 
known  as  the  Shepherd  Psalm?  What 
name  do  we  give  our  praise  songs? 
What  is  the  most  important  point  you 
learned  in  the  lesson  on  Psalms? 
Quote  orally  23rd  Psalm. 

Lesson  Setting :  Solomon  succeed- 
ed to  a  united  kingdom  that  spread 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  desert 
and  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  the 
Orontes  River.  All  the  nations  within 
these  bounds  were  under  tribute.  He 
was  content  to  develop  his  country  and 
made  no  efforts  at  further  conquests. 
Solomon  wished  to  rule  well  and  began 
his  reign  with  high  ideals.  His  crown- 
ing work  was  building  the  temple.  His 
wisdom  is  proverbial.  He  is  the  ideal 
wise  man  of  the  East.  He  gave  up 
some  of  the  provinces  conquered  by 
his  father  but  established  fortified  out- 
posts to  protect  his  kingdom. 

Solomon  was  probably  less  than 
twenty  years  old  when  he  was  called 
to  assume  charge  of  the  kingdom. 

Adonijah  was  David's  oldest  surviv- 
ing son.  He  was  handsome  and  am- 
bitious. 

Significance  of  the  events  in  this 
lesson:  (1)  Historically,  by  marking 
the  beginning  of  the  most  splendid 
reign  in  Israel's  history.  (2)  Bio- 
graphically,  by  showing  traits  of  char- 
acter that  are  worthy  of  emulation.  (3) 
Practically,  by  showing  the  need  of 
wisdom  in  self  control  in  the  ordinary 
afi^airs  of  life,  and  in  seeking  the  good 
of  others. 

The  Lesson  in  the  Class :  Show  the 
high-mindedness  of  Solomon  in  seek- 
ing wisdom  and  his  meekness  and 
simplicity  in  expressing  that  wish. 
Bring  out  the  thought  that  an  unselfish 
choice  of  righteousness  for  the  good  of 
others  always  wins  divine  favor.  Ma- 
terial advantages  when  prayed  for  do 
not  always  come.  They  are  often  a 
temptation.      Wisdom    and    judgment 


insures  the  heart  and  mind  against 
anxiety  by  giving  assurance  of  divine 
protection. 

True  wisdom  seeks  the  highest  in- 
terests of  one's  people  rather  than 
oneself. 

Picture  Study :  See  Judgment  of 
Solomon  in  this  issue  of  the  Juvenile 
Instructor,  also  outline  for  study, 
January,  1913. 

Lesson  47.      Solomon,  Whose  Allegiance 
Was  Divided. 

Teacher's  Text:  I  Kings  6:  7:1- 
14:8:1,  10-15;  9:1-14,  26-28;  10;  11: 
1-14. 

Pupils'  Text  (for  general  assign- 
ment) :     10:1-13. 

Topical  assignment  for  individual 
pupils : 

I.  Structures  Erected  by  Solomon. 

a.  Building  the   Temple.      I   Kings 

6:1-20. 

b.  Finish    of   the    Lord's   house.      I 

Kings  6:21-38. 

c.  Solomon's    Palace.      I   Kings   7 : 

1-14. 

d.  Dedication     of    the    Temple.     I 

Kings  8:1,  10-15. 

II.  God's  Covenant  with  Solomon.    I 

Kings  9:1-14,  26-28. 

III.  The  Splendor  and  Wisdom  of  the 

Court.    Chap.  10. 

IV.  The  Evil  ways    of    Solomon.     I 

Kings  11:1-14. 

Predominant  Thought:  Even  the 
wisest  men  cannot  tamper  with  evil 
without  a  loss  of  their  high  moral 
standard.  We  cannot  serve  two  mas- 
ters. We  cannot  love  God  and  mam- 
mon. 

Review  lesson  46.  Pupils  write  in 
their  note  books  the  title  of  last  lesson. 
Answer  in  the  note  book  the  following 
questions :  How  was  Solomon's  great- 
ness shown  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign?  To  whom  has  God  made  an 
oflfer  that  will  bring  the  greatest  good 
to  humanity?  What  is  the  greatest 
truth  vou  learned  from  the  lesson  ? 
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Lesson  Setting :  Solomon  was  a  stu- 
dent rather  than  a  warrior  or  an  ath- 
lete. He  had  been  raised  in  the  court 
among  the  other  royal  princes  and  had 
been  studious  of  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  state.  His  mother  had 
been  anxious  for  his  welfare  and  was 
ambitious  for  his  promotion.  His  great 
work  was  the  erection  of  the  temple. 

Significance  of  the  Events :  ( 1 ) 
Historically,  by  showing  the  splendor 
of  Israel  at  the  zenith  of  its  power. 
(2)  Biographically,  by  an  acquaint- 
ance with  one  of  Israel's  kings  of  high 
ideals.  (3)  Practically,  by  illustrating 
the  failure  of  a  life  that  ceases  to  be 
of  service. 

The  Lesson  in  the  Class :  Contrast 
Solomon's  easy  life  with  the  life  of 
great  men  who  have  struggled  for  their 
educations.  How  does  the  moral  fiber 
of  a  man  who  is  tested  early  and  who 


rises  from  the  ranks  compared  with 
those  who  have  an  easy  time?  How 
did  Solomon  compare  with  his  own 
father  ? 

Recount  the  work  Solomon  accom- 
plished, (built  the  temple,  strength- 
ened his  kingdom,  fostered  commerce) 

Give  size  of  the  temple.  How  did 
he  pay  for  his  splendor?  How  did  he 
collect  the  money  ? 

How  was  he  wise?  Did  he  build 
hospitals,  schools  or  places  for  the 
common  people  ?  He  was  rich.  While 
people  can  master  their  riches  they  are 
safe,  but  when  riches  master  them, 
wealth  becomes  an  enemy.  The  dan- 
ger of  wealth  is  the  temptation  it 
throws  in  our  way.  Solomon  was 
blinded  by  it.  He  had  high  ideals  at 
first,  but  gradually  they  vanished.  Read 
again  his  prayer.  Did  he  seek  the  same 
purpose  in  his  later  life? 
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What  had  he  lost?  Wisdom,  confi- 
dence of  the  people  and  the  favor  of 
God. 

Truly,  he  built  the  temple  to  Jehovah 
but  on  a  hill  across  the  Kidron  he  built 
altars  to  the  gods  of  his  heathen  wives. 
To  this  day  that  hill  is  called  the 
Mount  of  Ofifense.  His  allegiance  to 
foreign  monarchs  and  strange  gods 
cost  him  his  kingdom  and  Israel  her 
pure  religion.  Solomon  thought  he 
would  not  be  influenced.  He  would  be 
liberal  and  broad  minded.  "He  began 
with  a  lofty  purpose ;  he  continued  by 
compromising ;  he  ended  with  a  tar- 
nished name.  When  he  died  there  was 
no  word  of  praise  recorded.  And  Solo- 
mon loved  the  Lord :  only — •"  It  mat- 
ters little  how  the  sentence  ends.  The 
tragedy  will  be  the  same  whatever  the 
ending  and  whatever  the  name  that 
may  be  written  in  the  place  of  Solo- 
mon. 

Picture  Study  :  Study  according  to 
directions  in  the  Juvenile  Instructor 
for  January,  1913,  the  pictures  in  this 
issue  entitled,  "Solomon  and  the  Queen 
of  Sheba"  and  "Solomon's  Sacrifice." 


Lesson  48.  Proverbs,  or  Wise  Sayings. 

Teacher's  Text :  Proverbs  6 :6-8  ; 
10:1-15;  15:1,  3,  5,  12-22;  17:22,  24, 
27,  28;  18:9,  12;  20:1,  4,  13;  23:20- 
24.  31,  Z2;  Ecclesiastes  10:8-10;  12:1. 

Pupils' Text:     Proverbs  10:1-15. 

Topical  Assignment :  Give  refer- 
ences under  "Teacher's  Text"  to  indi- 
vidual pupils  for  them  to  prepare. 

Suggestive  Truth:  The  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge 
(Psalm  1:7),  and  with  all  thy  getting 
get  understanding  (4:7). 

Review  lesson  47.  Ask  pupils  to 
write  the  title  of  last  lesson  and  the 
book  of  the  Bible  where  the  story  is 
found.  How  did  Solomon  get  money 
to  pay  for  his  building  enterprises? 
What  did  people  think  about  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign?  What  was  the 
secret    of    Solomon's    failure?      What 


did  you  learn  from  last  Sunday's  les- 
son ? 

Lesson  Setting:  People  of  olden 
time  ascribed  all  of  the  Proverbs  to 
Solomon,  but  the  Book  itself  ascribes 
portions  to  Agur  and  Lemuel. 

"The  character  of  the  teaching  of 
the  book  is  not  uniform,  but  on  the 
whole  it  is  best  described  as  pruden- 
tial rather  than  prophetic.  It  embodies 
what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling 
'good  common  sense.'  There  is  an 
occasional  maxim  whose  application 
to  our  own  time  may  be  doubted,  and 
now  and  then  one  whose  morality  has 
been  superceded  by  the  higher  stand- 
ards of  the  New  Testament  but  it  is  a 
precious  legacy  of  practical  counsel." 
— Gladden. 

"Because  Solomon  is  said  to  have 
spoken  three  thousand  proverbs,  some 
of  which  may  be  continued  in  the  pres- 
ent book,  the  entire  collection  came  in 
later  ages  to  pass  under  his  name,  as 
the  Psalms  go  by  the  name  of  David. 
Even  in  those  portions  of  the  book 
which  claim  Solomanic  authorship  a 
considerable  number  reflect  opinions 
at  variance  with  Solomon's  character- 
istics. The  book  as  a  whole  must  be 
regarded  as  a  compilation  of  sayings  of 
many  wise  men  in  Israel." 

In  a  general  way  they  are  the 
product  of  the  religious  and  moral 
teaching  of  their  day  and  are  represen- 
tative of  the  literature  of  that  period. 

The  Lesson  in  the  Class :  Ask  chil- 
dren to  quote  some  wise  sayings  of  our 
day,  as:  "Penny  wise  and  pound  fool- 
ish," "Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a 
way."  Give  others.  Tell  the  class 
that  in  all  ages  and  among  all  people 
pithy  sayings  convey  a  wealth  of  mean- 
ing. They  are  terse  and  to  the  point 
and  are  intended  to  impress  the  mind. 
Those  that  are  preserved  in  sacred  writ 
had  a  spiritual  and  moral  significance 
and  were  intended  to  raise  the  spiritual 
standard. 

After  the  interest  of  the  class  is 
thoroughly  awakened  give  the  infor- 
mation contained  under  lesson  setting. 
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then  call  on  members  to  repeat  the 
proverbs  that  were  assigned  to  them. 
Ask  them  all  to  hvmt  for  proverbs  and 
read  the  one  they  like  best.    Memorize 


one  that  the  majority  think  is  best. 
(  See  lessons  42  and  43  outlined  in  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  for  February, 
"1912,  pp.  96  and  97.) 


Fir^  Intermediate  Department. 


Geo.  M.  Cannon,  Chairman;   Wm.  D.   Owen,  Josiah  Burrows,  Syhester  D.  Bradford  and 

J.   W.   Walker. 


Second  Year — Old  Testament. 

[By  Josiah   Burrows.] 

Lesson    10.     Joseph  in  Egypt  (continued). 

(For  Second  Sunday  in  April.) 

Text:    Gen.  40,  41. 

Among  the  many  noble  and  illustri- 
ous characters  of  sacred  history,  that 
of  Joseph  is  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able and  unique.  His  life  reads  like  a 
romance,  and  is  replete  with  trying 
experiences  and  sacrifices,  striking 
events,  remarkable  contrasts,  and  won- 
derful manifestations  of  Divine  guid- 
ance, preservation  and  inspiration. 
The  first  thought  that  impresses  us 
in  reading  this  lesson  is  the  shame- 
ful injustice  of  Joseph's  incarceration, 
and  the  fact  that  he  was  compelled  to 
serve  two  long  years  in  prison,  sur- 
rounded no  doubt  by  undesirable 
characters,  for  an  alleged  offiense  that 
he  did  not  commit.  And  yet,  we  may 
easily  infer  from  our  knowledge  of 
his  nature  and  disposition,  that  he  bore 
his  punishment  patiently,  and  no  doulit 
cheerfully.  His  ability  to  adapt  him- 
self to  these  changed  conditions,  and 
make  the  best  of  unpleasant  surround- 
ings, as  well  as  being  possessed  of 
splendid  qualities,  is  shown  in  the  fact 
of  his  winning  the  appreciation  of  the 
captain  of  the  guards,  and  being  as- 
signed a  position  of  responsibility  in 
the  care  of  the  prisoners.  In  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  dreams  of  the  butler 
and  the  baker,  Joseph  gave  evidence 
of  the  possession  of  this  valuable  gift 
to    a   marked    degree,    indicating   fine 


powers  of  discernment,  promptness 
and  courage.  Yet  he  was  humble  and 
careful  to  give  the  honor  unto  the 
Lord.  And  although  the  butler  was  , 
restored  to  his  former  position,  he 
failed  to  remember  the  request  of  Jo- 
seph to  intercede  with  Pharaoh  for  his 
release  from  prison.  The  deep  signi- 
ficance of  Pharaoh's  dreams  is  empha- 
sized by  the  fact  that  both  dreams 
had  the  same  interpretation,  and  fore- 
told conditions  involving  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  empire  and  the  welfare  of 
the  people  for  a  period  of  fourteen 
years. 

When  Joseph  was  made  ruler  ov 
Egypt,  and  during  the  seven  years  o 
plenty,  he  journeyed  throughout  th^- 
lands,  and  gave  directions  for  preserv- 
ing the  food  and  storing  of  grain  and 
by  a  wise  system  of  taxation  made 
ample  provision  for  the  future.  And 
thus  by  his  wisdom,  foresight,  and 
knowledge  of  practical  affairs,  he 
proved  his  capacity  for  leadership,  that 
enabled  him  to  successfully  guide  the 
people  through  a  most  critical  period 
of  their  eventful  history. 

The  following  are  some  of  the 
suggestive  aims  and  teachings  of 
these  stories  of  Joseph:  1.  The 
trials  which  come  to  each  individual 
are  essential  for  the  development  of 
his  character  and  ability.  2.  There- 
fore, "Those  whom  the  Lord  loveth 
He  chasteneth."  3.  ".Ml  things  work 
together  for  good  to  those  who  love 
God."  4.  The  only  successful  way  to 
forget  one's  own  burdens  is  to  help 
bear  another's.  5.  Men  forget,  but  God 
never  forgets  his  faithful  servants.  6. 
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He  alone  who  improves  the  small  op- 
portunities will  not  miss  the  great 
chance  of  life.  7.  "Whosoever  would 
become  great  among  you  shall  be  your 
minister,  and  whosoever  would  be 
first  among  you  shall  be  your  ser- 
vant." 8.  Trained  ability  is  essential 
to  success  and  the  highest  honor. 

Lesson  I  1 .     Joseph — the  Reunion. 

(For  Third  Sunday  in  April.) 

Text:     Gen.  42-47. 

Although  this  lesson  is  a  little 
lengthy  it  is  intensely  interesting.  The 
story  of  Joseph  at  this  period  is  full 
of  heart  interest  and  abounds  in  varied 
incidents  and  dramatic  scenes.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  review  the  narrative, 
as  the  language  of  the  text  is  simple, 
natural  and  convincing. 

That  the  land  of  Canaan  suffered 
greatly  from  the  effects  of  the  severe 
famine  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
Jacob  sent  his  sons  on  two  long  jour- 
neys to  Egypt  to  buy  food  during  the 
first  two  years  of  the  famine. 

In  the  various  tests  to  which  Jo- 
seph subjected  his  brothers  in  order 
to  prove  their  truthfulness,  sincerity 
and  loyalty,  he  -exhibited  a  shrewd- 
ness and  originality  that  showed  great 
powers  of  discernment  and  under- 
standing of  human  nature. 

Throughout  this  story  there  is  ob- 
served the  beautiful  trait  and  deep 
rooted  sentiments  of  family  affection 
and  loyalty,  as  shown  in  the  great  love 
of  Jacob  for  his  sons,  and  of  Joseph 
for  his  brothers,  especially  Benjamin, 
and  of  the  stirring  and  touching  ap- 
peal of  Judah  to  Joseph  in  behalf  of 
his  younger  brother. 

The  closing  part  of  the  lesson,  nar- 
rating the  journey  of  Jacob  and  his 
kindred  to  Eg>'pt,  the  affectionate 
meeting  with  Joseph  after  such  a  long 
separation,  and  the  beautiful  and  pro- 
phetic blessings  pronounced  by  Jacob 
upon  the  heads  of  his  grandsons, 
Ephriam  and  Manasseh,  just  before 
his  death,  are  both  touching,  interest- 
ing and  instructive. 


The  teacher  will  no  doubt  find  pleas- 
ure in  presenting  this  lesson,  and  it 
should  leave  a  very  good  impression. 

NOTES. 

Literary  Beauty  of  the  Story.  "In  the 
account  of  Joseph's  meeting  with  his 
brothers,  these  stories  reach  their  climax. 
In  literary  charm  and  depth  of  feeling 
they  are  unsurpassed.  They  also  reveal 
the  noblest  qualities  in  Joseph's  char- 
acter. A  pathos  runs  through  them  all, 
which  tugs  strongly  at  the  heart-strings. 
Every  scene  is  suffused  with  pent-up 
emotion.  The  anxiety  of  the  brothers, 
the  pathetic  fears  of  the  fond,-  aged, 
father,  the  elder  brother's  noble  sense  of 
responsibility,  and  the  burning  affection 
of  Joseph  react  and  blend  in  a  marvel- 
ous series  of  pictures.  The  impassioned 
address  of  Judah  is  also  one  of  the 
strongest  appeals  in  all  literature.  Thu 
story  is  a  closely  knit  literary  unit;  to  be 
fully  appreciated  it  must  be  read  and 
studied  as   a  whole." 

The  Crucial  Test  of  Joseph's  Character. 
"When  he  was  assured  that  he  could  trust 
them,  Joseph's  love  for  his  father  and 
for  his  brothers,  who  had  so  flagrantly 
wronged  him,  swept  away  all  barriers. 
The  scene  which  followed  is  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  in  the  Old  Testament.  All 
personal  resentment  was  forgotten  by 
Joseph  in  his  zeal  to  help  his  kinsmen, 
and  the  divine  quality  of  forgiveness 
found  expression  in  the  noblest  words 
and  deeds.  For  the  honored  and  suc- 
cessful governor  of  Egypt  to  acknowl- 
edge as  his  own  brothers  the  rude  Ca- 
naanile  nomads,  who  liad  given  him  every 
reason  for  repudiating  them,  called  for 
the  highest  loyalty  and  devotion.  Many 
men  resist  the  temptations  of  youth,  and 
attain  positions  of  eminence,  and  then 
fail  to  pay  the  debt  which  they  owe  to 
their  humble  kinsmen  who  have  helped 
them  to  success.  With  Joseph  the  debt, 
if  any,  was  small.  There  was  also  no 
absolute  necessity  of  revealing  his 
identity,  much  less  of  inviting  his  un- 
couth kinsmen  to  the  land  of  Egypt. 
His  action,  therefore,  reveals  a  simple 
nobility  of  character  rarely  equaled  in 
the  past  or  present." — Charles  Foster 
Kent. 


Lesson  12.     Childhood  of  Moses. 

(For   Fourth   Sunday   in   April.) 

Text:     Exodus  1:15-22.     2:1-10. 

This  lesson   contains  another  beau- 
tiful story  which  is  always  interesting. 
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Its  chief  interest  centers  in  the  re- 
markable way  in  which  the  Lord 
raised  up  a  child,  and  gave  him  the 
preliminary  training  and  education  to 
prepare  him  for  the  great  mission  and 
responsibility  of  delivering  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  from  their  Egyptian 
bondage.  When  we  consider  the  great 
promises  made  by  the  Lord  to  Abra- 
ham, concerning  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  his  posterity,  we  can 
readily  see  how  puny  and  insignificant 
were  the  efforts  of  Pharaoh  to  check 
the  increase  of  the  Israelites.  And 
Moses,  notwithstanding  the  experience 
and  training  by  his  Egyptian  environ- 
ment, still  preserved  the  strong  and 
inherent  qualities  of  the  Hebrew  race. 

NOTES. 

Moses'  Birth  and  Early  Training.  "The 
modern  reader  shares  the  fear  of  the 
mother,  the  keen  interest  of  the  watching 
sister,  and  the  sense  of  relief,  and  joy 
when  the  Hebrew  baby  is  received  into 
the  palace  of  the  Pharaohs  and  entrusted 
to  the  tender  care  of  his  own  mother. 
.'\lthongh  the  Old  Testament  histories  do 
not  record  the  fact,  the  statement  in 
Acts  7:22,  that  Moses  was  instructed 
in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  is 
in  perfect  accord  with  the  implications  of 
the  story.  Opportunity  was  thus  given 
for  the  future  prophet  to  become  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  policy  and 
character  of  the  reigning  house  of 
Egypt,  and  to  note  the  oppression  of  his 
people  and  to  estimate  intelligently,  the 
possibilities  of  their  deliverance.  Moses' 
life  in  the  Egyptian  court  also  gave  him 
that  training  and  knowledge  which  were 
essential  to  his  work  as  the  leader  of 
an  infant  nation." — Charles  Foster  Kent. 

Fourth  Year — Lessons  for  April. 

[By  Sylvester  D.  Bradford.] 

Lesson    1 0.     Paul  at  Thessalonica,   Berea, 
and  Athens. 

As  Greece  lay  nearer  than  Rome  to 
the  shore  of  .A.sia,  its  conquest  for 
Christ  was  the  great  achievement  of 
this  second  missionary  journey.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  it  was  at  that 
time  under  the  sway  of  Rome,  and  the 


Romans  had  divided  it  into  two  prov- 
inces— Macedonia  in  the  north  and 
Achaia  in  the  south.  Macedonia  was 
therefore  the  first  scene  of  Paul's 
Greek  mission.  It  was  traversed  from 
East  to  West  by  a  Great  Roman  road, 
along  which  the  missionary  moved,  and 
the  places  where  we  have  accounts  of 
his  labors  are  Philippi,  Thessalonica, 
and  Berea.  Stalker,  "Life  of  Paul," 
page  92. 

When,  leaving  Macedonia,  Paul  pro- 
ceeded south  into  Achaia,  he  entered 
the  real  Greece — the  paradise  of  ge- 
nius and  renown.  The  memorials  of 
the  country's  greatness  rose  around 
him  on  his  journey.  As  he  quitted 
Berea  he  could  see  behind  him  the 
snowy  peaks  of  Mt.  Olympus,  where 
the  deities  of  Greece  had  been  sup- 
posed to  dwell.  *  *  His  destination 
was  .\thens,  the  capital  of  the  country. 
.A.s  he  entered  the  city  he  could  not  be 
insensible  to  the  great  memories  that 
clung  to  its  streets  and  monuments. 
Here  the  human  mind  blazed  forth 
with  the  splendor  it  has  never  exhibit- 
ed elsewhere.  In  the  golden  age  of  its 
history  .-Xthens  possessed  more  men  of 
the  very  highest  genius  than  have  ever 
lived  in  any  other  city.  To  this  day 
their  names  invest  her  with  glory.  Yet 
even  in  Paul's  day,  the  living  Athens 
was  a  thing  of  the  past.  Four  hundred 
years  had  lapsed  since  its  golden  age. 
In  the  course  of  these  centuries 
it  had  experienced  a  sad  decline. 
Philosophy  had  degenerated  into  soph- 
istry, art  into  dilettantism,  oratory 
into  rhetoric,  poetry  into  verse  mak- 
ing. It  was  a  city  living  on  its  past. 
Yet  it  still  had  a  great  name  and  was 
full  of  culture  and  learning  of  a  kind. 
*     *     * 

Lie  quitted  Athens  and  never  re- 
turned to  it.  Nowhere  else  had  he  so 
completely  failed.  He  had  been  ac- 
customed to  endure  the  most  violent 
persecutions  and  to  rally  from  it  with 
a  light  heart.  But  there  is  something 
worse  than  persecution  to  a  fiery  faith 
like  this,  and  he  had  to  encounter  it 
here :  his  message  roused  neither  in- 
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terest  nor  opposition.  The  Athenians 
never  thought  of  persecuting  him ; 
they  simply  did  not  care  what  the  bab- 
bler  said ;  and  this  cold  disdain  cut 
him  more  deeply  than  the  stones  of  the 
mob  or  the  lictor's  rods.  Never  per- 
liaps  was  he  so  much  depressed. 

Lesson  I  1 .     Paul  at  Co'inth. 

When  Paul  left  .\thens  he  moved  on 
tn  Corinth,  the  other  great  city  of 
-\ciiaia  ;  and  he  tells  us  himself  that  he 
arrived  there  in  weakness  and  in  fear 
and  in  much  trembling. 

Tlicrc  was  at  Corinth  enough  of  the 
spirit  of  Athens  to  prevent  the  feel- 
ings from  being  easily  assuaged.  Cor- 
inth was  to  .'\thens  very  much  what 
Clasgow  is  to  Edinburgh.  The  one 
was  the  commercial,  the  other  the  in- 
tellectual capital  of  the  country.  *  * 
Paul  dreaded  the  same  kind  of  recep- 
tion as  he  had  met  with  in  Athens. 
Could  it  be  that  these  were  people  for 
whom  the  gospel  had  no  message? 
*  *  There  were  other  elements  of 
discouragement  in  Corinth.  It  was  the 
Paris  of  ancient  times — a  city  rich  and 
luxurious,  wholly  abandoned  to  sen- 
suality. Vice  displayed  itself  without 
shame  in  forms  which  struck  deadly 
despair  into  Paul's  pure  Jewi.sh  mind. 
Could  men  be  rescued  from  the  grasp 
of  such  monstrous  vices?  Besides,  the 
opposition  of  the  Jews  rose  here  to 
unusual  virulence.  He  was  compelled 
at  length  to  depart  from  the  syna- 
gogues and  did  so  with  expressions  of 
strong  feelings.  Was  the  soldier  of 
Christ  going  to  be  driven  off  the  field 
and  forced  to  confess  that  the  gospel 
was  not  suited  for  cultured  Greece  ?  It 
looked  like  it.  But  the  tide  turned. 
At  the  critical  moment  Paul  was  vis- 
ited with  one  of  those  visions  which 
were  wont  to  be  vouchsafed  to  liim  at 
the  most  trying  and  decisive  crises  of 
his  history.  The  Lord  appeared  to 
him  in  the  niglit,  saying,  "Be  not 
afraid,  but  speak,  and  hold  not  thy 
peace ;  for  I  am  with  thee,  and  no  man 
shall  set  on  thee  to  hurt  thee ;  for  I 
have  much   people  in   this  city.     The 


Apostle  took  courage  again,  and  the 
causes  for  discouragement  began  to 
clear  away.  *  *  *  He  remained  a 
year  and  a  half  in  the  city  and  founded 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  his 
churches,  thus  planting  the  standard 
of  the  cross  in  Achaia,  also,  and  prov- 
ing that  the  Gospel  was  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  even  in  the  head- 
quarters of  the  world's  wisdom. — 
Stalker,  "Life  of  Paul,"  pages  96-90. 

Lesson     12.       Paul's    Third     Missionary 
Jojrney. 

Te.xt— Acts   18:18-28;   19:1-21. 

I.  His  Return  from  the  Second  Mis- 

sion. 

1.  Leaves  Aquilla   and   Priscilla   at 

Ephesus. 

(This  was  a  large   seaport  of 

great  importance.) 

2.  Paul   goes    to   Jerusalem    to   the 

feast. 

3.  Apollos  at  Ephesus. 

(a)  Preaching  baptism  with  great 
results. 

(b)  Aquilla  and  Priscilla  are  able 
to  teach  Apollos  many  things. 
(Why?) 

4.  Apollos  goes  to  .Achaia. 

(We  give  attention  here  to  Apollos  be- 
cause there  is  little  doubt  that  his  work 
in  Ephesus  paved  the  way  for  the  very 
interesting  experience  had  hy  Paul  when 
he  returned  from  Jerusalem.) 

II.  Holy  Ghost  Conferred  ITpon  Dis- 

ciples at  Ephesus. 

1.  People  who  claimed  to  be  disci- 

ples.    (Why?) 

2.  Paul's  test  to  see  whether  baptism 

had  been  by  one  holding  author- 
ity.    (What  was  the  test?) 

Were  they  sincere  at  the  time  of 
this  baptism?  What  do  you  think 
as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  one  who 
baptized  them?  Granting  that 
both  were  sincere,  would  that  sin- 
cerity make  the  ordinance  efifec- 
live?     Give  reasons. 

From  the  fact  that  Paul  baptized 
them  over  again,  what  must  have 
Ijccn  his  views  on  the  matter 
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The  Latter-day  Saints  declare  that 
no  baptism  is  valid  unless  the  one 
officiating  has  the  authority.  Many 
other  religious  people  claim  that 
if  the  people  are  sincere  and  the 
minister  is  sincere,  and  a  good 
man,  that  his  baptism  will  be  val- 
id and  accepted  by  the  Lord. 

Which  stand  must  we  take  in  view 
of  this  incident  in  Paul's  mission 
in    Ephesus? 

3.  The  people  baptized. 

4.  The  Holy  Ghost  conferred. 

Paul  continued  in  Ephesus  and  \i- 
cinity  possibly  three  years,  and 
taught  many  people  and  did  many 


great  miracles,  but  the  account  of 
the  work  is  very  brief  indeed. 
Acts   19:7-11. 

III.     Seven  Sons  of  Sceva. 

1.  Vagabond  Tews  with  no  author- 

ity. 

2.  What  they  attempted. 

3.  Reply  of  the  evil  spirits. 

4.  The  result  of  the  attempt  to  act 

in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

5.  Effect    upon    the   people    of    the 

neighborhood. 
Suggestive   Truth — "Men    must   be 
called  of  God  to  administer  in  the  or- 
dinances of  the  gospel.'  ' 


Primary  Department. 

Chas.  B.  Felt,  Chairman;  assisted  by  Dorothy  Bowman  and  Ethel  Simons  Brinton 
Lessons  for  April. 


FIRST  SUNDAY. 

Fast  Day  Thought :  Missionary 
work.  How  many  of  us  have  big  broth- 
ers? What  does  your  big  brother  do 
to  help  at  home  ?  Where  does  he  work 
when  he  isn't  home?  Isn't  it  nice  that 
big  brothers  can  do  so  much  to  help? 

There  is  one  way  that  big  brothers 
and  sometimes  fathers  can  help  even 
our  Heavenly  Father  in  His  work. 
You  know  there  are  people  even  now 
who  do  not  know  about  our  Heavenly 
Father's  church — the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  Someone 
must  tell  them  about  it.  Who  is  to 
leave  home  and  do  this?  Yes,  it  is 
father  or  big  brother  who  is  a  mis- 
sionary and  goes  on  a  mission.  Who 
tells  him  to  go?  Why  is  it  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Church?  [Bring  in  Church 
authority  and  organization.]  Why 
doesn't  just  our  President  go?  He 
must  have  helpers.  What  kind  of  boys 
will  he  \vant  for  missionaries? 

Lead  the  children  to  tell  what  they 
know  about  missionaries. 

Lesson  1  3.    The  Chosen  Twelve. 

Text:  Mark  3:13-19;  Luke  6:12- 
17:  Matt.  10. 


Reference:  Weed's  Life  of  Christ, 
pages  135-138;  Juvenile  Instructor 
for  1913,  page  251. 

Aim  :  The  Lord  works  through  the 
agency  of  man. 

Memory  Gem :  "Freely  have  ye 
received,  freely  give." 

Picture:  "Christ  and  the  Twelve." 
(See  Weed's  "Life  of  Christ.") 

Song:  "I'll  serve  the  Lord  while 
I  am  voung."  Sundav  School  Song 
Book,  p.  159. 

Outline : 

I.  Jesus  Prays. 

II.  Calls  the  Twelve. 

1.  Their   names    (not    to    be    mem- 

orized by  children). 

2.  Occupation. 

3.  Faith  given  them. 

4.  How  to  travel. 

III.  Duties  and  Powers. 

1.  To  go  forth  to  teach,  etc. 

2.  Heal  the  sick,  etc. 

When  Jesus  was  upon  the  earth  He 
taught  the  people  to  be  kind,  loving, 
helpful,  and  many  other  things.  But 
what  they  liked  most  of  all  was  to 
hear  about  the  Heavenly  Father,  and 
Jesus  was  always  ready  and  willing 
to  tell  them.  He  worked  very  hard 
healing  the  sick,  preaching  to  the  peo- 
]3le  and  walking  from  town  to  town, 
for  in  those  davs  there  were  no  trains 
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Often  Jesus  walked  until  His  feet 
were  so  tired  and  sore  that  He  could 
go  no  farther.  But  even  with  working 
thus  hard,  there  were  so  many  people 
to  help  and  to  teach  that  He  could  not 
do  it  all.  He  was,  oh,  so  anxious  that 
everyone  should  know  how  to  serve 
God.  What  must  He  do?  Yes,  He 
must  have  helpers.  Do  you  suppose 
there  was  anyone  good  enough  to  go 
right  with  Him  and  help  Him?  Cer- 
tainly they  must  be  men  who  would 
do  their  best,  for  He  was  to  tell  them 
the  very  things  God  told  Him.  How 
was  He  to  know  who  these  would  be? 
Yes,  He  must  pray  to  Heavenly 
Father  just  as  we  would.  "It  came 
to  pass  in  those  days  that  He  went  out 
into  a  mountain  to  pray,  and  continued 
all  night  in  prayer  to  God." 

The  Bible  does  not  say,  but  I  am 
sure  that  when  He  was  all  alone  there 
on  the  mountain  with  the  stars  shin- 
ing above  and  nothing  to  disturb  Him. 
the  Heavenly  Father  must  have  told 
Him  which  men  to  choose.  "In  the 
early  dawn  He  came  down  from  the 
mountain,  with  the  dews  of  night  upon 
His  garments  and  with  the  dews  of 
heaven  upon  His  soul,  which  like 
crvstals  or  lenses  of  light  made  the 
invisible  and  distant  near." 

Then  from  among  all  the  people  He 
knew  He  chose  twelve  to  be  special 
helpers.  These  He  called  apostles. 
They  were  none  of  them  wealthy  men, 
but  all  were  honest,  true,  and  cour- 
ageous and  loved  Him  with  all  their 
hearts.  The  three  who  were  closest 
to  Him  were  Peter,  James,  and  John. 

He  then  ordained  and  set  them  apart 
that  they  might  be  with  Him  and  that 
He  might  send  them  forth  to  preach 
and  to  heal  in  His  name.  They  were 
to  go  without  money  and  were  ti 
teach  all  the  people  whether  they  were 
treated  kindly  or  not. 

Jesus  kept  these  twelve  men  near 
Him  all  the  remainder  of  His  lif?. 
teaching  them  His  gospel  and  showing 
them  how  to  carry  on  His  work  after 
He  left  them  to  return  to  His  Father 
in  heaven. 


Questions :  Who  is  at  the  head  of 
our  Church  today?  Who  are  next  in 
authority  as  his  helpers?  How  are 
our  missionaries  called  ?  What  do  they 
do?  How  did  Christ  choose  His  help- 
ers? Tell  what  kind  of  men  they 
were.  Can  you  remember  any  of  their 
names  ?  What  kind  of  place  do  you 
think  this  is?  Which  is  Christ?  How 
are  the  people  showing  their  interest? 
Look  closely  and  tell  me  two  reasons 
whv  these  men  would  get  very  weary 
in  traveling. 

SECOND  SUNDAY. 
Lesson   I  4    The  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Text:  Matt.  5,  6.  and  7  (omitting 
the  Lord's  Prayer.") 

Reference :  Juvenile  Instructor 
for  1912.  p.  168,  and  for  1913.  pp. 
252-254 ;  Weed's  "Life  of  Christ,"  pp. 
139-141. 

Aim :  True  happiness  consists  of 
doing  good  to  others. 

Memory  Gem :  "Whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you.  do 
ye  even  so  to  them." 

Picture :  "The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount."  Hoffman. 

Outline : 
T.  On  the  Mountain-side. 
TT.  The   Multitude. 

1.  Its  composition. 

2.  Objects. 

3.  Healing. 

ITT.  Jesus'  Teachings. 

Peview  of  previous  lesson. 

1.  Beatitudes. 

One  dav  while  Jesus  and  His  disci- 
nles  were  upon  the  mountain,  per- 
bans  talking  about  their  work  and 
planning  how  best  to  teach  the  people, 
n  great  crowd  gathered.  In  it  were 
th">  blind,  the  lame,  the  sick,  and  the 
sorrowing,  all  coming  to  be  healed  and 
comforted.  There  were  so  many  that 
T^e  could  not  bless  each  one  separately, 
so  they  crowded  around  Him  and  all 
who  touched  Him  were  healed.  Be- 
sides being  sick  these  people  were  un- 
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happy ;  unhappy  because  they  quar- 
reled and  did  not  love  each  other  as 
they  should.  So  there  on  the  moun- 
tainside Jesus  preached  to  them  for  a 
long  time  and  what  He  said  was  so 
wonderful  that  if  we  could  only  obey 
it,  we  would  be  like  unto  Him. 

His  sayings  that  day  are  called 
"Beatitudes,"  which  means  happiness. 
He  told  the  people  to  be  happy  them- 
selves by  making  others  happy  and  by 
serving  the  Heavenly  Father.  To  do 
this,  they  must  be  humble,  merciful, 
just,  and  not  to  get  angry  or  speak  evil 
of  anyone. 

Do  you  think  this  would  always  be 
easy,  especially  if  someone  had  been 
unkind  to  them?  How  can  we  be 
humble  and   merciful. 

One  of  these  Beatitudes  is  "Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
God."  What  does  "pure  in  heart" 
mean?  Just  think  what  a  promise — 
"they  shall  see  God."  Let  us  repeat 
it  all.  Who  are  the  "pure  in  heart?" 
Can  we  all  not  try  to  be  for  such  a 
promise  as  that?  Who  can  say  it  all 
now? 

Another  of  the  Beatitudes  is, 
"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  God." 

What  is  a  peacemaker?  Is  there 
just  one  way  of  being  a  peacemaker? 
In  what  way  could  even  little  children 
be  peacemakers? 

"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for 
they  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
God."  If  we  are  really  peacemakers 
will  it  make  other  people  happy?  will 
it  be  pleasing  to  God  ?  Then  how  will 
we  ourselves  feel  to  be  called  the  chil- 
dren of  God? 

If  we  always  do  according  to  these 
sayings,  we  would  be  doing  another 
thing  Jesus  told  us  to  do.  "Whatso- 
ever ve  would  that  men  should  do  unto 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  and  then 
we  should  surely  be  happy.  Let  us  re- 
peat those  words  and  learn  them. 

Questions :  When  Jesus  and  His 
disciples  were  on  the  moimtain  what 
happened?  Who  were  in  this  crowd? 
How  were  thev  healed'     Then  what 


did  Jesus  do?  What  is  this  sermon 
called?  Why?  What  were  some  of 
the  things  Jesus  taught  them?  What 
does  "Beatitude"  mean?  Repeat  one 
of  the  Beatitudes.  Read  several  of 
them  to  the  children  but  require  them 
to  learn  but  two  or  three. 

THIRD    SUNDAY. 
Lesson  15.      The  Lord's   Prayer. 

Text :     Matt.  6 :9-13  ;  Luke  1 1 :9-13. 

Reference :  Weed's  Life  of  Christ, 
pp.  221-224. 

Aim:  If  our  hearts  are  pure  our 
prayers  are  acceptable  to  Him. 

Memorize  the  Prayer. 

Song:     "Did  you  think  to  pray?" 

Outline : 

I.  The     Lord    delighteth    in     Secrec 

Prayer. 
1.   Earnest  and  sincere. 

II.  A   Beautiful  Pattern. 

1.  About  God. 

2.  For  ourselves. 

3.  His  the  honor. 

III.  God  Heareth  and  Answereth. 
Review  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
What  is  it  we  do  as  we  kneel  by  our 

bed  the  last  thing  at  night?  At  what 
other  times  do  we  pray  ?  Who  taught 
you  your  first  little  prayer?  What  are 
some  of  the  things  we  pray  for?  Why 
do  we  pray,  besides  to  ask  for  things? 
Why  do  we  pray  quietly  and  alone  by 
our  beds?  Is  it  necessary  for  anyone 
but  the  Lord  to  know  about  our  pray- 
ing? 

The  people  who  loved  Jesus  when 
He  was  on  the  earth  were  anxious  to 
do  what  was  right.  After  He  had 
taught  them  many  things  they  wanted 
to  know  just  the  right  way  to  pray. 
He  told  them  to  go  alone  by  them- 
selves, to  speak  with  quiet,  gentle 
voices,  and  to  be  earnest  and  sincere  in 
all  they  said.  He  taught  them  a  prayer 
that  is  used  all  over  the  world  now  by 
people  who  love  Jesus.  It  begins — 
"Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven." 
^^'hat  is  the  name  of  that  prayer?  How 
many  of  you  know  it?  I  will  say  it. 
then  you  repeat  it  after  me.     Whv  do 
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we  say,  "Our  Father  whicli  art  in 
heaven?"  Jesus  taught  us  that  He 
really  is  our  Father.  He  is  better  than 
any  earthly  father  and  can  do  more 
for  us.  He  hears  and  answers  our 
prayers  and  gives  us  all  things  that  are 
for  our  good. 

"Hallowed"  means  holy. 

"Thy  kingdom  come"  means  we 
want  everyone  to  obey  God's  laws  on 
this  earth  as  Christ  taught  us. 

"Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven."  Explain  the  two  ways  of 
doing  God's  will— by  being  good 'and 
by  doing  good. 

"Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 
Bread  here  means  our  daily  needs — 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  etc. 

"And  forgive  us  our  debts  as  we 
forgive  our  debtors."  Debts  here 
means  sins.  Our  debtors  are  those 
who  have  treated  us  unkindly. 

"And  lead  us  not  into  temptation 
hvt  deliver  us  from  evil."  We  pray 
God  to  make  us  strong  enough  to  resist 
an)'thing  that  would  lead  us  to  do 
wrong. 

The  last  part,  "For  Thine  is  the 
kingdom  and  the  power  and  the  glorv 
forever."  means  that  we  acknowledge 
Him  as  the  Creator  and  Giver  of  all 
that  is  good,  and  that  He  should  be 
loved,  honored  and  praised  forever. 

Who  were  the  people  who  first  used 
this  praver?  Who  taueht  it  to  them? 
Would  we  sometimes  like  to  sav  this 
for  our  bed-time  praper? 

FOURTH-  SUNDAY. 

Lpjson  I  6.     Thr  Widow's  Mite. 

Text:  Mark  13:41-44:  Luke  21: 
1-4. 

.Mm  :  The  Lord  considers  the  spirit 
in  which  a  gift  is  given,  not  the 
anioimt. 

Memorv  Gem:  "Of  all  that  thou 
sh^It  give  me.  T  will  surely  give  the 
tenth  unto  thee." 

Picture:     The  Widow's  Mite. 
I.  Tn  the  Temple. 

1.  Mnnev  boxes. 


2.  Gifts. 

a.  Of  the  rich. 

b.  Of  the  widow, 
ir.   Tesus  Comments, 
in."  Tithing. 

Introduction :  Ruth  and  Mary 
were  the  best  of  friends.  They  went 
to  the  same  school  and  were  in  the 
same  class.  As  their  homes  were  in 
the  country  they  had  a  long  walk  each 
morning,  and  the  two  little  friends 
usually  went  together.  Ruth  lived  in 
a  large  house  and  her  father  was 
wealthy ;  Mary's  father  was  poor  and 
her  home  was  only  a  small  house,  but 
that  made  no  difiference.  Mary  loved 
to  see  Ruth's  dainty  dresses  and 
thought  how  pretty  she  looked  in 
them.  She  knew  how  hard  her  own 
mother  worked  for  her  and  she  was 
happ\-  in  her  clean  gingham  aprons. 

One  morning  when  the  girls  got  to 
school  the\'  found  a  strange  little  girl 
there  named  Alice.  Alice  came  into 
their  class  and  after  school  Ruth  and 
l\Iary  walked  home  with  her.  After- 
wards the  three  little  girls  had  good 
times  as  they  walked  to  school  in  the 
fine  autumn  mornings. 

But  one  night  a  storm  came,  and 
the  next  morning  the  ground,  the  fence 
rails,  the  trees,  and  the  housetops  were 
covered  with  beautiful  white  snow. 
Ruth  and  Marv  went  running  along 
the  street,  laughing  and  shouting-  It 
was  a  cold  morning,  but  both  little 
girls  were  dressed  warm  and  so  they 
did  not  mind  the  cold. 

Soon  they  came  to  the  street  where 
.Mice  lived.  .As  she  joined  them,  Ruth 
said.  "Oh.  Alice,  you  forgot  your 
gloves.  Go  back  for  them.  Your 
hands  will  freeze." 

But  Alice  answered,  "I  haven't 
anv  gloves." 

.At  recess  the  girls  talked  it  over 
and  decided  to  buy  Alice  a  pair  of 
warm  gloves. 

Ruth  said,  "I  have  two  dollars.  I 
will  give  ten  cents." 

Mary  only  had  three  pennies,  but 
she  said  quickly,  "I  will  give  my  three 
pennies." 
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The  other  girls  gave  their  nickels 
and  dimes  and  they  soon  had  enough 
money. to  get  the  gloves  for  Alice.  ' 

Who  gave  more,  Ruth  or  Mary? 

Ruth  gave  only  a  small  part  of  her 
money  but  R'lary  gave  all  she  had. 

I.  In  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
there  were  chests  or  boxes  into  which 
people  dropped  their  gifts.  One  day 
when  Jesus  was  in  the  Temple  He  sat 
near  one  of  these  boxes  and  watched 
the  people  as  they  put  their  money 
into  it.  One  perhaps  gave  a  large 
piece  of  silver,  another  gave  gold. 
Some  put  their  money  in  as  if  to  say, 
"See  how  much  I  give."  But  then 
came  a  poor  widow-  She  came  for- 
ward to  the  box  to  offer  her  small 
gift.  It  was  only  a  few  cents,  but  it 
was  all  that  she  had  and  she  dropped 
it  into  the  box  no  doubt  regretting 
that  she  had  no  more  to  give. 

Then  Jesus  said  to  those  about 
Him,  "This  poor  widow  hath  cast  in 
more  than  thev  all."  They  gave  a 
little  of  what  tlie}'  had  but  she  gave 
her  all. 

^^'hat  did  Jesus  mean  when  He  said 
she  had  given  more  than  the  others  ? 

Our  Heavenly  Father  judges  our 
hearts ;  He  judges  the  spirit  of  the 
gift,  not  the  amount. 


When  do  our  parents  give  gifts  to 
the  Church  ? 

Yes.  Fast  Day. 

What  else  do  they  give? 

Yes,  they  pay  tithing. 

You  know  our  Heavenly  Father  has 
said  that  we  must  give  to  Him  one- 
tenth  of  all  that  we  have.  That  is,  ten 
•cent.s  out  of  every  dollar. 

Who  gives  us  all  our  blessings?  Our 
Heavenly  Father  gives  us  so  much. 
He  gives  us  all  that  we  have  and  then 
He  expects  us  to  give  back  to  Him 
one-tenth,  to  pay  tithing.  You  boys 
and  girls  do  not  pay  tithing  now,  but 
just  as  soon  as  you  earn  any  money 
you  can  begin  to  do  so. 

When  Jacob  had  been  greatly 
blessed  of  the  Lord,  he  .said,  "Of  all 
that  thou  shalt  give  me,  I  will  surely 
give  the  tenth  unto  thee." 

And  so  we  who  belong  to  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  give  back  to 
our  Heavenly  Father  one-tenth  of 
what  He  gives  us.  That  isn't  much 
to  give  back,  is  it,  when  we  receive  all 
that  we  have  from  Him?" 

So  we  say  as  Jacob  said :  "Of  all 
that  thou  shalt  give  me,  I  will  surely 
give  the  tenth  unto  thee." 


Kindergarten  Department. 

William  A.  Morton,  Chairman,  assisted  by  Beulali   lyoollcy. 


[The  lessons  for  this  month  were  pre- 
pared by  Sister  Rose  Patterson,  of 
Bloomington,  Idaho.] 

MORNING  TALKS. 

Many  times  the  morning  talks  have 
been  neglected-  It  may  be  because  the 
teachers  have  not  understood  just  what 
was  required,  and  have,  therefore, 
failed  to  sense  their  importance.  This 
part  of  the  class  work,  however,  is  of 
the  greatest  moment,  and  if  conducted 
properly  has  an  educational  value  that 
is  not  obtained  in  any  other  part  of 
the  class  work. 

The  teacher  should  have  this  part  of 


the  work  as  thoroughly  outlined  and 
prepared  as  the  scripture  lesson. 
When  preparing  to  outline  the  morn- 
ing talk  the  teacher  should  ask  herself 
these  questions :  How  can  I  arrange 
my  talk  so  as  to  say  as  little  as  possi- 
lile  and  get  my  children  to  do  the 
work?  Is  the  subject  for  my  morning 
talk  one  in  which  my  children  are  in- 
terested ?  Can  I  make  my  talk  so  that 
it  will  help  the  lesson  setting?  Have  I 
chosen  a  nature  talk,  that  I  can  corre- 
late with  my  scripture  lesson  and  make 
my  aim  more  forcible  ? 

If    the    teacher    can    answer    all    of 
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three  who  were  on  the  crosses,  then 
they  mocked  Je^us  and  said,  "If  thou 
be  the  Son  of  God  come  down  from 
the  cross."  And  others  said,  "He 
saved  others ;  Himself  He  cannot 
save." 

Jesus  heard  ah  they  said,  and  He 
knew  He  could  save  Himself  if  He 
wanted.  He  knew  that  He  could  come 
right  down  from  the  cross,  but  He 
didn't  want  to  save  Himself.  He 
wanted  to  help  all  people,  so  He  was 
willing  to  die  that  way. 

The  thieves  heard  the  people  mock- 
ing Jesus,  and  one. of  them  felt  very 
sorry.  He  said  to  the  other  thief, 
"We  have  done  wrong  and  deserve  to 
to  be  punished  in  this  way ;  but  this 
is  a  good  man  who  has  never  done 
any  wrong."  Jesus  listened  to  what 
they  were  saying.  He  was  sorry  for 
them  and  wanted  to  comfort  them. 
He  thought  of  a  way  He  could  help 
them  so  He  said,  "This  day  shalt  thou 
be  with  me  in  Paradise." 

While  Jesus  was  hanging  on  the 
cross.  His  mother  and  some  of  His 
disciples,  came  and  stood  near  the 
cross.  Their  hearts  were  very  sad, 
and  they  were  crying  very  hard.  Jesus 
looked  over  to  where  they  were  stand- 
ing, and  saw  His  mother.  Oh,  how 
sorry  He  felt  for  her!  He  thought. 
"I  must  ask  some  one  to  take  care  of 
My  mother  and  take  her  away.  She 
should  not  be  here  to  see  Me  die ;  it 
makes  her  feel  too  sad."  So  He  called 
John,  one  of  the  disciples  whom  He 
loved  very  dearly,  and  said  to  him, 
"Behold  thy  mother."  And  to  His 
mother  He  said,  "Woman,  behold 
thy  son."  John  knew  that  Jesus  meant 
for  him  to  take  care  of  Mary,  and  he 
was  glad  that  he  could  do  that  much 
for  Jesus.  So  he  took  Mary  away  to 
his  home  to  live  with  him. 

While  Jesus  was.  hanging  there  He 
became  very  thirsty  and  said,  "I 
thirst."  A  kind  soldier,  who  was 
standing  near  heard  what  Jesus  said ; 
so  he  gave  a  drink  of  something  that 
was  verv  good  for  Him  when  He  was 
so  thirsty.     After  Jesus  Iiarl  drunk  it 


He  looked  up  to  heaven  and  said,  "It 
is  finished,  heather,  into  Thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit." 

When  Jesus  had  said  these  words 
He  died.  He  had  suffered  all  that 
pain  for  us  and  for  all  people.  Then 
the  people  who  loved  Jesus  came  to 
take  care  of  His  body.  One  of  those, 
who  came  to  care  for  the  body  of 
Jesus,  was  named  Joseph.  He  was  a 
rich  man,  and  he  brought  nice,  white 
linen  to  dress  Jesus  in. 

In  those  days  they  put  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  in  a  tomb.  A  tomb  was 
something  like  a  cave  and  after  they 
put  the  dead  in  they  rolled  a  stone 
against  the  tomb.  Joseph  had  a  tomb 
like  this  in  his  garden.  It  was  a  very 
nice  one,  for  Joseph  had  had  it  made 
just  as  nice  as  it  could  be  made.  He 
thought  that  when  he  died  he  would 
he  buried  there. 

But  now  that  Jesus  was  dead,  Jos- 
eph didn't  think  of  wanting  the  tomb 
at  all ;  he  only  thought  that  he  would 
like  Jesus  put  in  that  nice  place.  So 
they  put  Jesus  in  the  tomb  and  rolled 
a  big  stone  against  it. 

Assigniiiciit  for  next  Sunday — All 
those  who  loved  Jesus  were  very  sorry 
to  think  that  Jesus  body  was  in  the 
tomb,  and  they  all  went  away  saying, 
"Jesus  is  dead."  But  next  Sunday  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  how  He  made 
them  very  happy. 

Second  Sunday.    The  Reaurrection  of  Jesus. 

Text:  Matt.  28:  1-17;  Mark  16: 
1-14;     Luke  24;     John  20:  1-19. 

Aim  :  There  is  no  death  :  what  seems 
so  is  transition. 

The  body  of  Jesus  had  lain  in  the 
tomb  two  days.  Sunday  was  the 
third  day,  and  early  in  the  niornmg  an 
angei  came  down  irom  neaven  ann 
rolled  away  the  big  stone  from  the 
tomb.  Jesus  had  often  told  His  dis- 
ciples that  He  would  rise  on  the  third 
da\'.    so    now    wlicn    the    angel    rolled 
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away  the  stone,  He  arose  and  came  out 
of  the  tomb. 

Mary  Magdalene,  one  of  the  women 
who  loved  Jesus   very  much,   got  up 
early  Sunday  morning  and  started  to 
the  tomb.    She  wanted  to  see  the  body 
of   Jesus    again,    and    as    she    walked 
along  she  said  to  herself,    "There  is  a 
big  stone  in  front  of  the  tomb ;  whom 
can  I  get  to  roll  it  away?"    When  she 
got  close  enough  to  see  the  tomb,  she 
saw  that  the  stone   had  been   moved. 
She  went  to  the  tomb,  looked  in  and 
saw  that  the   body  of  Jesus   was  not 
there.     That   frightened   her,   for  she 
thought,    "Some    one    has    stolen   the 
Ijody  of  Jesus  and  put  it  where  I  can't 
find   it."     Then   she   felt   sadder   than 
before,  and  she  said,    "Jesus  is  dead 
and  I  can  never  see  Him  any  more,  for 
His  body  is  gone."     She  didn't  know 
what  Jesus  had  meant  when  He  said 
He  would  arise  in  three  days,  so  she 
turned  and  ran  back  to  Jerusalem  to 
tell   the  apostles  what  had  happened. 
She  met  Peter  and  John,  on  their  way 
to  the  tomb,  and  told  them  all  about  it. 
Peter  and  John  hurried  on,  but  be- 
fore they  got  to  the  tomb  some  other 
woman  came  to  it.     They  wanted  to 
finish  taking  care  of  the  body  of  Jesus. 
They  saw,  just  as  Mary  did,  that  the 
stone  was  rolled  away,  so  they  went 
close  and  looked  in.     An  angel,  who 
was  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  tomb, 
said,  "Be  not  afraid :  ye  seek  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  which  was  crucified :    He  is 
risen  ;   He  is  not  here  ;  behold  the  place 
where    they    laid    Him ;     go    tell    His 
disciples  that  He  goeth  before  you  into 
Galilee ;  there  shall  ye  see  Him  as  He 
said  unto  you." 

The  women,  then,  began  to  think  of 
what  Jesus  had  said  before  He  was 
]nit  in  the  tomb.  They  said  to  one 
another,  "Surely  it  is  true  what  the 
angel  has  said :  Jesus  is  ahve.  He  has 
risen  from  the  d'ead."  These  thoughts 
made  them  very  happy  as  they  went 
back  to  Jerusalem. 

.\fter  these  women  had  left,  Peter 
and  John  came  toward  the  tomb.  They 
wanted  to  see  if  what  Mary  Magda- 


lene had  said  was  true.  John  ran  on 
ahead  of  Peter  and  got  there  first.  He 
looked  into  the  tomb,  but  did  not  go  in. 
He  saw  that  the  tomb  was  empty  just 
as  Mary  had  said. 

Peter  came  next  and  looked  in.  He, 
too,  saw  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was 
not  there.  Then  he  went  right  in- 
side the  tomb  and  looked  all  around. 
The  linen  cloths,  that  they  had 
wrapped  Jesus'  body  in,  were  folded 
together  and  lying  in  the  tomb,  but 
the  body  of  Jesus  was  gone.  Peter 
still  thought  Jesus  was  dead,  and  he 
went  away  feeling  very  sorrowful. 

John  had  begun  to  think  of  the 
words  Jesus  had  said  while  He  was 
with  them.  He  thought,  "Jesus  said 
that  He  would  arise  from  the  dead  and 
be  with  us  again.  Surely  this  has  hap- 
pened :  Jesus  is  not  dead ;  He  has  risen 
and  gone  from  the  tomb."  How 
happy  these  thoughts  made  John  as 
he  walked  back  to  Jerusalem. 

Mary  Magdalene  still  thought  that 
the  body  of  Jesus  had  been  stolen- 
She  felt  so  badly  that  she  came  back 
and  stood  by  the  empty  tomb,  crying. 
Then  she  looked  in  again,  to  be  sure 
that  Jesus  was  not  there.  No,  He  was 
not  there,  but  a  beautiful  angel  was 
there  who  spoke  to  her  and  said, 
"Woman,  why  weepest  thou?"  and  she 
answered,  "Because  they  have  taken 
awav  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where 
they  have  laid  Him." 

When  she  had  said  this  she  turned 
away  from  the  tomb  again.  Just  then 
she  saw  a  man  walking  in  the  garden 
and  she  thought.  "It  must  be  the  gar- 
dener." He  came  over  to  Mary  and 
said,  "Woman,  why  weepest  thou? 
Whom  seekest  thou?"  And  she  said. 
Oh,  sir,  if  you  have  taken  away  the 
body  of  Jesus  tell  me  where  you  have 
laid  it  ?"  She  was  so  sad  and  her  eyes 
were  so  full  of  tears  that  she  didn't 
know  to  whom  she  was  talking.  The 
man  said,  "Mary."  Then  she  looked 
up  quickly.  Now  she  knew  who  he 
was,  and  how  glad  she  felt.  It  was 
Tesus  for  whom  she  was  weeping,  and 
to  think  He  was  not  dead !     She  was 
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SO  glad  that  she  was  going  to  touch 
Him  but  Jesus  said.  "Touch  me  not ; 
for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Fath- 
er :  but  go  to  my  brethren  and  say  unto 
them,  I  ascend  unto  my  Father,  and 
your  Father ;  and  to  my  God  and  your 
God."  Oh  how  happy  Mary  was  as 
she  hurried  back  to  tell  of  what  she 
had  seen. 

That  same  day  two  of  the  disciples 
were  walking  to  Emmaus.  This  was 
a  little  town  not  far  from  Jerusalem. 
As  they  walked  along  they  were  very 
sad.  and  talked  of  how  Jesus  had  been 
crucified. 

While  they  were  talking  a  stranger 
came  and  walked  along  with  them. 
He  said,  "What  is  it  you  are  talking 
about  and  why  are  you  so  sad?" 
They  answered,  "Can  it  be  that  you 
are  a  stranger?  Do  you  not  know  of 
Jesus  who  did  so  much  good?  And 
have  you  not  heard  that  He  has  been 
crucified?  And  now  His  body  is  gone 
and  we  do  not  know  where  it  is  " 

Then  the  stranger  said.  "Do  you 
not  know  that  all  these  things  have 
been  written  in  the  Bible?"  And  He 
told  them  many  things  that  they  did 
not  know  before.  While  the  stranger 
was  talking  to  them,  they  came  to  the 
city.  The  stranger  was  going  to  leave 
them  there,  but  they  wanted  him  to 
stay  with  them,  so  they  said,  "Abide 
with  us  for  it  is  toward  evening."  So 
the  stranger  went  into  the  house  with 
them. 

As  it  was  supper  time  they  prepared 
the  meal  and  sat  down  to  eat.  Then 
the  stranger  took  some  bread  and 
blessed  it  and  passed  it  to  them.  .A.s 
soon  as  he  did  that  they  both  looked 
at  him  and  saw  that  he  was  not  a 
stranger  at  all,  but  Jesus  whom  they 
loved  so  dearly.  While  they  looked  at 
Him  He  went  away  and  they  said  to 
each  other,  "How  strange  'that  we 
didn't  know  before  that  it  was  Jesus ; 
for  as  He  talked  to  us  we  felt  so  happv. 
And  He  told  us  of  the  same  things  He 
told  us  before  He  was  crucified.  Let 
us  go  back  to  Jerusalem  and  tell  of 
these  things. 


The  disciples  had  all  gathered  in  a 
house  and  were  talking  of  Jesus  and 
wondering  where  His  body  had  gone. 
While  they  were  talking  the  two  dis- 
ciples, who  had  been  to  Emmaus,  came 
in.  They  told  the  others  all  that  had 
happened.  And  as  they  thus  spoke, 
Jesus  Himself  stood  in  the  midst  of 
them  and  said.  Peace  be  unto  you." 
This  frightened  some  of  them  for  they 
couldn't  believe  that  Jesus  was  alive. 

But  Jesus  said  to  them,  "Do  not  be 
afraid,  come  close  to  me  and  feel  my 
hands,  and  look  at  my  feet,  then  you 
will  see  that  I  am  the  same  Jesus 
whom  you  put  in  the  tomb.  And  to 
show  them  still  further,  that  He  was 
the  same  Jesus  who  had  come  to  life. 
He  said,  "Have  ye  here  any  meat? 
And  the)'  gave  Him  a  piece  of  broiled 
fish,  and  of  an  honey  comb.  And  He 
took  it  and  did  eat  before  them." 

They  all  knew  now  that  Jesus  was 
not  dead ;  for  hadn't  they  all  felt  His 
hands,  and  didn't  He  eat  before  them? 

After  this  Jesus  led  them  all  to  a 
little  town  called  Bethany.  There  He 
talked  with  them  "and  He  lifted  up 
His  hands  and  blessed  them."  Then 
He  went  up  to  heaven.  Oh  how  happy 
they  all  were,  for  they  knew  that  all 
people  would  rise  from  the  dead  just 
as  Jesus  had. 

Application :  All  those  who  are 
dead  and  buried  will  some  day  be 
raised  from  the  dead,  just  as  Jesus 
was. 

THIRD    SUND.W. 

Retell  the  storv  of  the  "Resurrec- 
tion." 

FOURTH  SUND.W. 

Suggestive  Morning  Talk :  Who 
can  tell  me  of  something  that  likes  the 
spring  time?  What  is  it  that  always 
has  such  a  good  time  in  the  green 
meadow?  What  kind  of  coats  do  the 
sheep  wear?  Did  any  of  you  ever  have 
a  little  pet  lamb?  What  do  the  little 
lambs  like  to  eat?  Where  do  they 
sleep?     Who  makes  the  tender  green 
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grass  grow  for  the  sheep?  What  do 
we  call  those  who  take  care  of  the 
sheep?  What  has  this  shepherd  got  in 
his  arms?  (Show  picture  of  the  "Good 
Shepherd.")  Why  is  he  carrying  the 
little  lamh?  What  else  do  you  see  in 
the  picture? 

A  long  time  ago  when  Jesus  lived 
on  the  earth  He  told  the  people  many 
beautiful  stories.  This  picture  is  about 
one  of  the  stories  He  told  them,  and 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  that  story.  Jesus 
loved  all  the  people  very  much.  That 
is  why  He  told  this  story. 

The  Good  S'^epherd. 

Text:     Luke  15:3-7;  John  10:1-18. 

Aim:  Jesus  is  our  Good  Shepherd 
and  watches  over  us  always- 

There  was  once  a  good  shepherd 
who  had  one  hundred  sheep.  This 
shepherd  thought  a  great  deal  of  his 
sheep  and  never  got  tired  of  taking 
care  of  them.  He  gave  each  one  of  his 
sheep  a  name.  Then  he  walked  along 
ahead  of  them  and  called  them  by 
name,  and  they  knew  his  voice  and 
followed  him. 

The  shepherd  was  never  happier 
than  when  he  was  leading  his  sheep 
into  the  green  pastures  or  upon  the 
hillside.  He  always  led  them  to  where 
the  grass  was  the  tenderest  and  sweet- 
est. When  the  sun  got  very  warm 
and  the  sheep  were  tired,  the  shepherd 
led  them  under  the  green  shady  trees 
where  they  could  lie  down  and  sleep. 
Often  the  shepherd  was  very  tired  and 
he  thought,  "Oh,  how  I  would  like  to 
go  to  sleep  while  the  sheep  are  sleep- 
ing." But  he  didn't,  for  he  knew  that 
there  were  hungry  wolves  hiding  be- 
hind the  big  rocks,  and  if  he  went  to 
sleep  they  might  come,  and  carry  away 
the  little  lambs. 

When  the  sheep  were  thirsty  the 
shepherd  led  them  to  streams  of  clear, 
quiet  water,  where  they  could  drink 
all  they  wanted.  He  knew  that  sheep 
were  afraid  of  swift,  running  water, 
and  that  was  why  he  took  them  to 
places  where  the  water  was  clear  and 
still. 


Just  as  long  as  the  sheep  followed 
the  shepherd  they  were  all  right.  He 
always  helped  them  over  the  rocks,  so 
they  would  not  get  hurt,  and  when 
they  came  to  places  where  it  was  very 
steep  and  rocky  he  stood  right  on  the 
edge  of  the  rocks  to  keep  the  sheep 
from  falling.  He  knew  if  one  should 
fall  it  would  be  killed  on  the  sharp 
rocks.  At  night  he  always  led  them 
back  home  and  shut  them  in  the  sheep 
fold.  He  fastened  the  door  tight  so 
that  wild  animals  could  not  get  in  to 
hurt  them. 

Although  the  shepherd  was  always 
so  kind  to  his  sheep  they  didn't  always 
mind  him.  Sometimes  they  strayed 
away  from  the  shepherd's  care  and  got 
hurt.  Tlien  he  felt  very  sorry- 
One  day,  when  the  shepherd  had  his 
sheep  out  on  the  hillside,  he  saw  that 
the  sky  was  getting  dark  with  big  black 
clouds.  Then  he  heard  a  clap  of  thun- 
der. "Oh  dear!  there  is  going  to  be 
a  bad  storm,"  the  shepherd  said ;  "I 
must  hurry  and  take  my  sheep  home 
before  they  get  wet  and  cold." 

So  he  called  his  sheep  together  and 
started  down  the  hillside.  By  the  time 
he  reached  the  sheep  fold  the  wind  was 
blowing  hard  and  cold,  and  the  rain 
was  beginning  to  fall.  "I'm  so  glad  I 
have  my  sheep  home,"  he  said  as  he 
opened  the  door  of  the  fold  and  let 
one  sheep  go  in  at  a  time.  As  each 
sheep  went  in  he  counted  to  see  if  they 
were  all  there.  Ninety  sheep  had  gone 
through  the  little  door.  Then  ninety- 
five,  ninetv-six.  The  shepherd  began 
to  feel  sad,  and  he  looked  all  around. 
Ninety-seven.  ninety-eight,  ninety-nine. 
Only  ninetv-nine :  one  little  lamb  was 
gone.  He  fastened  the  door  and  turned 
around.  He  looked  at  the  sky.  It  was 
black  with  clouds.  Then  he  heard  a 
loud  clap  of  thunder,  and  the  light- 
ning flashed  across  the  sky.  The  wind 
was  blowing  harder  and  colder  all  the 
time  and  the  rain  was  coming  down 
verv  fast. 

"Mv  poor  little  lamb,  to  be  left  out 
in  this  storm."  the  shepherd  said.  "I 
must  go  and  find  it  and  bring  it  home. 
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I  cannot  be  happy  without  it."  So  he 
started  away  just  as  fast  as  he  could. 
The  sky  was  so  dark  that  he  couldn't 
see  very  well  where  to  go  and  the  rain 
had  made  the  path  very  slippery. 


On,  on  he  went  up  the  mountain 
side.  He  stopped  every  little  way  and 
called  the  lamb's  name.  "It  knows  my 
voice  and  will  answer  as  soon  as  it 
hears  me,"  he  said  to  himself.     Then 
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he  called  and  listened  again.  At  last 
he  heard  the  voice  of  the  little  lamb.  It 
was  bleating  a  long  way  off.  Oh,  how 
he  did  hurry  to  get  to  it.  At  last  he 
reached  it  and  found  that  it  was  fas- 
tened among  the  thorns  and  rocks.  Its 
poor  little  legs  were  all  torn  and  bleed- 
ing and  pieces  of  its  soft  white  wool 
were  hanging  to  the  thorns.  "Poor  lit- 
tle iamb,"  the  good  shepherd  said  as 
he  unfastened  it,  "you  thought  you 
would  stray  off  alone  and  not  come  at 
my  call.  You  thought  you  could  take 
care  of  yourself ;  that  you  didn't  need 
the  shepherd  to  watch  over  you.  But 
you  do,  you  need  the  good  shepherd  to 
guide  you  always."  Then  he  took  off 
his  coat  and  wrapped  up  the  little  lamb 
and  held  it  tight  in  his  arms  as  he 
climbed  back  down  the  mountain  side. 
"How  happy  I  am  that  I  have  found 


my  little  lamb,"  he  said  over  and  over 
to  himself.  When  he  reached  the  fold 
he  tenderly  put  the  little  lamb  in  with 
the  others  and  fastened  the  door. 

He  was  so  happy  that  he  went  and 
told  his  neighbors  and  said,  "Be  happy 
with  me,  for  I  have  found  my  little 
lamb  that  was  lost." 

Now  there  is  some  one  who  watches 
over  us  with  even  more  care  than  that 
shepherd  watched  over  his  sheep.  Who 
do  you  think  He  is?  I  wonder  who 
we  mean  when  we  talk  of  the  Good 
Shepherd?  Then  who  are  the  Good 
Shepherd's  sheep?  Who  are  the  Good 
Shepherd's  lambs?  When  are  we  like 
the  little  lamb  that  got  lost?  Who 
feels  sorry  when  we  do  wrong?  Who 
is  always  pleased  when  we  do  right? 
And  we  will  always  do  right  if  we  do 
the  things  Jesus  has  told  us  to  do. 


Notes  on  Our  History. 

B\  D.  IV.  Parratt. 


II.       MEXICO    AND    TWO    LEGENDS. 

The  City  of  Mexico  was  first  settled 
by  the  Aztec  Indians.  According  to 
their  story  they  first  lived  in  a  place 
called  Tollan  and  in  time  were  driven 
by  hostile  tribes  to  the  Valley  of  Mex- 
ico. On  they  journeyed  through  the 
valley  until  they  reached  a  swampy  re- 
gion in  which  was  sighted  a  sacrificial 
stone  used  many  years  before  by  one  of 
their  own  Indian  priests.  Out  from  a 
crevice  in  the  stone  grew  a  healthy  cac- 
tus which  supported  a  splendid  eagle 
holding  a  black  serpent  in  its  beak.  Af- 
ter counseling  together  the  Aztec  wise 
men  ingeniously  interpreted  this  sight 
as  a  sign  of  many,  continued  tribal  vic- 
tories. And  one  of  the  priests,  so  the 
legend  goes,  dived  into  the  nearby  lake 
and  there  consulted  Tlaloc,  the  god  of 
waters,  who  instructed  the  homeless, 
wandering  tribe  to  build  a  town  upon 
the  spot  near  the  cactus-adorned  sacri- 
ficial stone.  In  compliance  with  this 
instruction  a  settlement  was  established 


and  named  Tenochtitlan,  meaning 
"place  of  cactus-rock."  For  genera- 
tions the  rock,  cactus,  eagle,  and  ser- 
pent as  first  seen  stood  as  the  tribal 
totem  and  later  was  adopted  as  the 
official  coat-of-arms  of  the  Mexican 
Republic. 

Beside  Tlaloc,  the  god  of  water,  the 
Aztecs  paid  homage  to  a  mightier  god 
— the  god  of  war.  He  was  known  by 
a  number  of  different  names,  the  most 
common  of  which  being  Huetzilop- 
sochtli  and  Mexitl.  To  him  the  In- 
dians of  the  "place  of  the  cactus-rock" 
looked  for  help  in  all  their  wars  and  in 
recognition  of  his  faithful  assistance 
in  their  many  successful  battles  the 
name  of  the  place  became  changed 
from  Tenochtitlan  to  that  of  Alexitl, 
the  name  by  which  it  is  still  known  ex- 
cept in  the  slightly  modified  form  of 
"Mexico." 

Tlaloc  made  the  clouds,  controlled 
the  rains,  gave  the  harvests,  directed 
the  rivers,  caused  the  waves,  and  cared 
for  all  living  forms  in  the  water.     He 
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was  closely  associated  with  the  mighty 
god,  Ouetzalcoatl,  who  reigned  over 
all  that  went  to  make  men  happy. 
Ouetzalcoatl  made  the  seasons,  in- 
vented the  Aztec  calendar,  taught  peo- 
ple trades,  and  gave  animation  to  all 
living  things.  He  was  the  great  giver 
of  light  and  life. 

On  the  other  hand  was  Tezcatlipoca, 
the  great  god  of  darkness,  night,  and 
death,  whose  special  work  was  in  pes- 
tilence, famine,  and  devouring  human 
hearts.  As  must  be  expected,  these 
mighty  deities  were  in  everlasting  con- 
flict and  after  many,  many  sharp  com- 
bats of  wit  and  strength  the  god  of 
light  was  outdone  and  forsook  the 
land.  His  exit  led  him  eastward  to 
the  great  sea.  Here  he  bade  farewell 
to  his  faithful  followers  and  explained 
to  them  that  at  some  future  time  he 
would  return  with  other  fair  skinned 
men  from  across  the  eastern  waters 
and  would  then  take  everlasting  pos- 
session of  the  land  and  rule  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  his  noble  call- 
ing. Those  hearing  this  wonderful 
promise,  of  course,  spread  it  among 
all  the  Aztec  peoples,  and,  as  one 
would  expect,  it  was  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  and  be- 
came the  oft  repeated  property  of  all. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  god 
of  darkness  held  full  sway,  and  people 
worshiped  at  his  shrine  in  order  to 
win  his  favor  and  thus  save  themselves 
from  torture  and  destruction.  Human 
sacrifice  and  bodily  punishments  were 
practiced  to  great  extents  to  appease 
the    cruel    wrath   of   this   bloodthirstv 


being.  The  coming  of  Ouetzalcoatl 
would  end  all  this  suffering,  discon- 
tinue the  dreaded  wars,  and  bring  a 
reign  of  plenty  and  peace.  So  we  may 
well  imagine  how  the  natives  of  Mex- 
ico looked  forward,  in  fond  anticipa- 
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tion,  to  the  return  of  their  great  de- 
liverer with  his  fair  skinned  followers 
from  over  the  distant  eastern  seas.  In 
times  of  famine,  distress,  and  trouble 
they  must  have  longed  and  prayed  for 
his  speedy  return. 


"The  world  is  dark,  but  you  are  called  to  brighten 

Some  little  corner,  some  secluded  glen; 
Somewhere  a  burden  rests  that  you  may  lighten. 

And  thus  reflect  the  Master's  love  for  men." 
Why  should  we  faint  and  fear  to  live  alone, 

Since  all  alone,  so  heaven  has  willed,  we  die? 
Not  even  the  tenderest  heart,  and  next  our  own. 

Knows  half  the  reasons  why  we  smile  and  sigh." 
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THE    BLACK-BILLED    MAGPIE. 
(Pica  pica  hudsonia.) 

Special  Characteristics. — Bill  and  naked  skin  behind  the  eye,  black.  General  color,  black.  The 
belly,  scapulars,  and  inner  webs  of  the  primaries,  white;  hind  part  of  back,  grayish;  exposed  portion  of 
tail  feathers,  glossy  green,  tinged  with  purple  and  violet  near  the  end;  wings  glossed  with  green;  the 
secondaries  and  tertials  with  blue;  throat  feathers  spotted  with  white  in  younger  specimens.  Lenth, 
17.40-21.75;  wing,   7.30-8.40;  tail,  9.30-11.95;   exposed  culmen,   1.12-1.42;  tarsus,   1.70-1.92. 


The  Black-billed  Magpie. 


By  Claude 

M.  S.  p.  R.;  M.  B.  S.  W.;  M.  A.  O. 

Paul  Pry.  in  Poole's  comedy  of  the 
same  name,  was  one  of  those  meddling 
fellows  who  are  perpetually  inter- 
fering with  other  people's  affairs  and 
are  convinced  that  their  own  curiosity 
and  garrulity  are  virtues  :  Lady  Sneer- 
well,  in  Sheridan's  "School  for  Scan- 
dal." was  given  to  gossip  and  scandal : 
Bombastes  Furioso  was  a  braggart  of 
convincing  decision  ;  and  Argus,  whom 
Juno  set  to  watch  lo,  had  one  hundred 
eves.  If  you  can  imagine  a  bird  that 
possesses  the  characteristics  of  all 
these  persons  you  will  have  some  idea 
of  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  black- 
billed  magpie.  To  surprise  him  is 
nearly  impossible,  for  he  seems  to 
smell  what  he  cannot  see ;  and  to  see 
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him  steal,  warily  approach  some  ob- 
ject that  excites  his  curiosity  or  hop 
about  as  he  chatters,  squawks  and  gos- 
sips, convinces  one  that  he  is  a  bird  of 
varied  capabilities  and  resources. 

Wherever  one  may  be  in  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  the  West  he  will 
soon  regard  the  magpie  as  one  of  the 
conspicuous  points  of  his  environ- 
ment ;  its  clear  black  and  white  colors 
make  it  more  recognizable,  probably, 
than  any  other  bird  of  the  plateau,  and 
its  flight  seems  but  to  enhance  the 
striking  contrasts  of  its  plumage.  It 
is  a  summer  and  winter  resident  in  all 
of  that  territory  lying  between  central 
Canada,  western  Nebraska,  .\rizona, 
and  the   Sierra  Nevada  and   Cascade 
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mountains ;  and  in  the  warmer  months 
it  strays  northward  even  beyond  the 
habitation  of  man.  Everywhere  it 
evinces  the  same  general  traits  of  in- 
dependence, positiveness,  vigilance,  cu- 
riosity and  garrulity,  never  entering 
upon  terms  of  intimacy  with  others  of 
the  feathered  family  but  fighting  its 
way  like  a  well-tried  warrior  from  car- 
rion camp  to  scenes  of  other  depreda- 
tion. Its  hearing  is  so  acute  that  when 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  the  hunter 
first  learns  of  the  bird's  having  been 
so  near  by  the  cry  it  utters  as  it  speeds 
away.  Sometimes,  when  a  dead  ani- 
mal provides  a  feast,  the  magpies  as- 
semble and  while  eating  detail  one  of 
their  number  to  watch  from  a  treetop 
near.  One  cry  from  the  sentinel  puts 
all  on  wing. 

Several  times  I  have  had  had  occa- 
sion to  remark  the  talking  ability  of 
magpies ;  indeed,  throughout  the  West 
boys  habitually  catch  young  birds,  split 
their  tongues  and  teach  them  words.  I 
recall  one  bird  that  called  "Here  Cow- 
ley" so  distinctly  that  a  dog  of  that 
name  was  quite  often  induced  to  come 
running  for  what  he  thought  to  be 
dinner.  When  caged,  a  magpie  will 
chatter  incessantly,  mocking  with  par- 
rot-like distinctness  the  words  he  reg- 
ularly hears ;  and  if  treated  kindly  he 
will,  provided  he  was  captured  when 
but  a  fledgling,  become  so  tame  as  to 
walk  about  the  house  yard,  alight  on 
a  person's  shoulders  and  otherwise 
show  proof  of  absolute  confidence  in 
man.  Dogs  and  cats  are,  however,  al- 
ways met  with  distrust  and  enmity. 

The  food  of  the  magpie  consists  of 
small  mammals,  birds,  eggs,  crawfish, 
insects,  including  crickets,  grasshop- 
pers, grubs  and  larvae,  also  some  fruit, 
berries  and  green  leaves.  Dead  ani- 
mals and  carrion  seem  to  please  the 
bird  immensely ;  and  in  the  sparsely 
settled  districts  of  the  West,  where 
dead  sheep  are  poisoned  as  bait  for 
coyotes,  the  magpies  are  becoming 
quite  scarce  from  their  habit  of  eating 
carrion  of  any  kind.  Wherever  slaugh- 
ter houses  are  in  open  places  flocks  of 


magpies    are   always   found   ready    to 
feed  on  the  ofifal. 

During  the  autumn  and  winter, 
magpies'  nests  show  clearly  in  the 
leafless  oak  trees ;  they  consist  of  a 
mud  cap  lined  with  rootlets,  grass,  hair 
and  pine  needles,  surrounded  by  a 
thick  mass  of  sticks  as  big  as  a  bushel 
basket,  the  whole  being  placed  from 
three  to  twenty  feet  above  the  ground 
in  willows,  thorn  bushes,  bullberry, 
oak,  Cottonwood,  or  pine  trees.  There 
is  so  much  resemblance  between  the 
nest  and  a  porcupine,  an  animal  which 
lives  in  the  trees,  that  at  a  distance  one 
might  easily  mistake  one  for  the  other. 
The  magpie's  eggs,  usually  seven  in 
number,  are  grayish  in  color,  heavily 
and  evenly  blotched  with  brown. 

Varied,  indeed,  are  the  depreda- 
tions attributed  to  this  striking  bird. 
Colonel  Pike  relates  that  on  his  jour- 
ney to  Mexico  the  magpies  gathered 
around  his  camps  in  great  numbers 
cruelly  pecking  at  the  sore  backs  of  his 
horses,  and  snatching  everything  in 
the  shape  of  food  that  they  could 
reach,  sometimes  even  venturing  to 
scoop  down  upon  the  very  plates  from 
which  the  men  were  eating.  Mr.  Lord, 
a  British  naturalist,  reported  that  the 
magpies  in  northwestern  Canada  ac- 
tually pecked  out  the  eyes  of  some  of 
his  tired  mules,  and  continually  tor- 
mented the  poor  creatures  by  eating 
from  the  open  sores  of  their  backs. 
These  incidents,  however,  took  place 
many  years  ago,  and  I  doubt  that  they 
could  be  duplicated  at  this  time.  The 
magpie  is  now  a  very  wary  bird ;  and 
every  hunter  I  know  would  be  most 
astonished  indeed  to  see  one  come 
within  a  few  yards  of  camp.  It  can- 
not be  denied,  however,  that  the  bird 
does  rob  other  birds'  nests ;  but  on  the 
whole  I  see  no  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  harm  it  does  exceeds  the 
good.  It  is  fond  of  tormenting  owls : 
though  probably  no  serious  harm  is 
ever  done  to  these  useful  birds,  the 
great  horned  owl,  especially,  being 
able  ot  care  for  himself  in  any  com- 
pany. 
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BY  SOPHIE  SWETT. 

Chapter  VI. — Lone  Eagle's  Proposal. 

Lone  Eagle  stood  with  his  tomahawk  raised  threateningly  and  his 
dark  face  scowling,  but  as  he  looked  down  at  Peaseblossom  he  sud- 
denly smiled.     He  came  as  near  to  laughing  as  an  Indian  ever  does. 

"Little  Pale  Face  has  come!"  he  said  in  a  triumphant  tone.  "I 
make  myself  lion  and  little  Pale  Face  come.  She  think  she  hear  her 
lion !  Now  Lone  Eagle  will  call  lion,  and  little  Pale  Face  will  call,  in 
her  small  voice  like  the  song  bird.  The  lion  know  her  voice!  She 
will  make  lion  tame.  Lone  Eagle  and  little  Pale  Face  will  find  lion  and 
make  w^ell  and  tame." 

"If  that  isn't  the  greatest !"  said  Sidney  to  Billy  Boy  in  a  low  tone. 
"All  this  performance  was  to  get  Peaseblossom  here  to  help  find  the 
lion!  He's  a  business  Indian!  He  wants  either  to  get  up  a  show 
himself,  or  else  secure  the  reward  that  the  circus  company  offers  for 
the  return  of  old  Rameses!" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Lone  Eagle,  was  it  only  you  roaring?"  said  Peaseblossom 
reproachfullv.  "Oh,  how  could  you  make  me  think  that  poor  Rameses 
was  in  such  pain  !" 

"Wait!"  said  the  Indian.  "I  show  little  Pale  Face  where  her  lion 
is!  She  would  not  come  to  Lone  Eagle  unless  she  think  he  lion!  So 
Indian  roar  like  lion!"  He  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  the  mighty  roaring 
filled  all  the  woods  with  sound  and  echoed  from  all  the  hills  around. 

The  bushes  behind  the  boys  were  stirred  by  some  one  running 
•  away.      It  was  Orlando,  again !     He  had  returned  cautiously  and  stood 
peering  from  behind  a  tree  at  the  peaceful  scene.     It  was  peaceful,  but 
Orlando  could  not  endure  to  hear  that  roaring! 

"I'm  going  to  practice  till  I  can  roar,"  said  the  Other  Boy  who  had 
remained  with  Captain  Billy  Boy.  (Some  time  perhaps  I  shall  tell 
who  that  other  boy  was !) 

"Indian  bark  like  fox!"  said  Lone  Eagle.  And  immediately  you 
would  have  been  sure  there  was  a  fox  in  the  bushes. 

"Indian  snarl  like  tiger!"  said  he.  and  then  there  was  a  noise  so  ter- 
rible that  the  Other  Boy  might  have  run  away  if  Billy  Boy  had  not 
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held  on  to  him.  And  Billy  Boy  might  perhaps  have  run  but  for  the 
same  reason  that  had  before  held  him  to  his  post — he  was  the  Captain 
of  the  Guards. 

Lone  Eagle  chattered  like  a  squirrel.  Then  suddenly  the  air 
seemed  full  of  crows:  their  shrill  caw!  caw!  came  from  all  directions. 
Then  there  was  a  bird  concert;  you  would  have  thought  it  a  summer 
morning  and  that  the  birds  from  everywhere  were  having  a  festival. 
All  through  the  woods  the  startled  wakened  birds  began  to  fly  about 
and  call  to  each  other. 

"Lone  Eagle  make  his  voice  tlie  voice  of  bird  and  the  birds  know 
no  difference.  The  foxes  and  the  bears  know  no  difference.  But  the 
old  lion  he  is  trained ;  he  know  always  the  voice  of  man.  Lone  Eagle 
never  make  him  think  it  is  the  voice  of  a  lion  that  calls.  If  he  did  come 
he  wouM  be  a  wild  beast,  furious  that  the  voice  of  man  had  deceived 
him.  The  little  Pale  Face  will  help  Lone  Eagle,  and  Lone  Eagle  show 
her  how  to  be  rich.  Little  Pale  Face,  little  yellow-hair  squaw,  shall 
wear  jewels  like  princess." 

"Oh,  I  don't  want  jewels,"  said  Peaseblossom.  "I  just  want  to 
find  mv  poor  o!d  Rameses  and  cure  him  if  he  is  hurt." 

"You  come  tomorrow  morning  early  and  I  show  you  where  is  the 
lion,"  said  the  old  Indian. 

"She  can't  come  alone,  you  know,"  said  Sidney  Brown.  "I  must 
come,  too." 

"And  all  the  Guards  must  come !  at  least  all  that  there  are  in  camp 
and  perhaps  more,"  said  Captain  Billy  Boy  firmly.  "She  is  the  Daugh- 
ter of  the  Guards."  ' 

The  old  Indian  scowled.  "Lion  like  no  boys ;  wounded  wild  beast 
very  fierce ;  eat  boys,"  he  said. 

Sidney  Brown  was  polite  but  firm.  He  felt  that  he  did  not  know 
just  how  to  talk  to  an  Indian  in  war  paint  and  with  a  tomahawk,  but 
it  was  necessary  to  make  Lone  Eagle  hear  reason.  "You  must  know 
that  Peaseblossom  would  not  be  allowed  to  go  with  you  unless  some 
older  persons  went,  too,"  said  he. 

Peaseblossom  was  sure  to  be  anxious  to  go  with  the  Indian  to  find 
the  lion,  and  it  really  seemed  to  be  an  opportunity  that  he  and  the  other 
boys  didn't  wish  to  miss! 

"I  am  not  sure  that  she  will  be  allowed  to  go,  anyway,"  continued 
Sidney,  while  the  Indian  still  scowled  so  that  the  red  and  blue  paint  on 
his  face  was  all  lined  and  creased.  "If  she  is,  we'll  come  with  her,  in 
the  morning." 

"Where  is  the  lion,  Mr.  Lone  Eagle?"  asked  Peaseblossom  eagerlv. 
"Is  he  hurt?" 

"Come  with  Lone  Eagle  in  the  morning!  He  show  you,"  said  the 
Indian.  "If  boy  come — well,  Indian  say  nothing,  but  wild  beast  make 
dinner  of  boy!" 
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Though  she  asked  again,  the  old  Indian  would  tell  Peaseblossom 
nothing  about  the  lion.  She  must  come  with  him  if  she  wished  to  find 
Rameses. 

As  they  went  back  towards  the  camp  they  met  Orlando,  who 
seemed  to  be  hurrying  towards  them  all  out  of  breath.  He  said  that 
he  had  not  liked  to  leave  them  with  the  Indian  but  Flip  was  driving  Mrs. 
Dalrymple's  cow  home  and  he  was   afraid  the   cow  would   kick  him 
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again!       They  didn't  even  laugh  at  Orlando — they  were  so  excited 
about  what  was  going  to  happen  the  next  day. 

Everyone  was  awake  in  the  camps.  Much  anxiety  had  been  felt 
for  Peaseblossom  and  she  was  truly  sorry  for  the  trouble  she  had  given. 
She  had  thought  that  it  was  the  lion  that  she  had  followed  into  the 
woods,  and  could  not  even  now  believe  that  it  was  only  Mrs.  Dalrym- 
ple's  cow. 

Did  Lone  Eagle  really  know  where  the  lion  was  ?  Papa  Brown 
doubted  it.  He  said  that  Lone  Eagle  was  not  nearly  so  savage  as  he 
looked,  and  only  dressed  up  in  that  way  to  make  a  show  of  himself  and 
attract  visitors  to  the  Indian  camps  where  he  was  interested  in  the 
basket  selling.  He  thought  Lone  Eagle's  roaring  very  amusing.  He 
had  detected  the  human  tone  in  it  at  once.  He  thought  it  would  be 
safe  for  Peaseblossom  to  go  with  Lone  Eagle  if  she  had  a  proper  escort ; 
and  Miss  Pringle  said  she  might  go,  if  two  men  with  guns  went  with 
her.  A  proper  escort!  The  Guards  would  see  to  that!  Captain  Billy 
Boy  meant  to  have  out  the  whole  Company! 

Bee  Brown  and  Pinky  Jones  thought  that  the  Sisters  of  the  Guards 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  go,  too;  and  Miss  Pringle  wished  them  to  go. 
She  said  it  seemed  lonesome  for  only  one  little  girl  with  all  those  boys. 

Papa  Brown  laugh  ed  at  Mama  Brown's  anxiety  over  this  pro- 
posal. He  said  he  felt  certain  that  there  was  no  lion  in  the  woods.  He 
had  probably  been  shot  by  some  one  long  before.  If  he  had  not,  he 
would  not  stay  so  near  to  people  as  were  the  Pekoe  woods.  He  said 
that  Lone  Eagle  probably  wished  Peaseblossom  to  go  into  the  show 
business  with  him.  He  had  heard  that  the  Indian  had  been  giving  ex- 
hibitions of  his  power  to  imitate  animals  and  call  them  to  him.  If  the 
Sisters  wished  to  go  with  Peaseblossom  he  thought  it  would  be  per- 
fectly safe.  Lone  Eagle,  with  all  his  fierce  looks,  was  not  a  story-book 
scalping  Indian,  but  a  new-fashioned  Indian  who  had  learned  the  ways 
of  white  people  and  wished  to  make  money.  He  was  far  too  wise  and 
prudent  to  take  the  children  into  any  danger.  Papa  Brown  was  even 
inclined  to  think  that  Lone  Eagle  might  like  a  little  fooling  with  the 
children,  and  said  he  should  not  be  surprised  if  they  should  find  a  stuffed 
lion,  if  indeed  they  found  any  lion  at  all. 

(to  be  continued) 
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Andy  Baker  and  his  Chums. 
Some  Boy  Scouts  of  Long  Ago. 

XI. 

The  first  Sunday  in  June  was  event- 
ful and  interesting  to  the  boys  of  the 
Progressive  Club.  They  were  all  at 
Sunday  School  on  time.  This  was  no 
uncommon  thing,  for  most  of  them 
had  a  perfect  record  for  attendance 
and  punctuality  that  extended  over 
several  years.  Upon  entering  the 
school  room,  as  was  the  practice,  each 
pupil  received  a  ticket  for  punctuality. 
If  his  behavior  was  good  enough  to 
merit  it,  another  ticket  was  given  as 
a  reward  for  conduct.  Then  there 
was  a  possibility  of  receiving  addi- 
tional tickets  for  repeating  verses  of 
scripture. 

The  morning  exercises  began  with 
the  singing  of  a  hymn,  led  by  one  of 
the  older  female  pupils  who  was  ac- 
customed to  public  singing;  and  while 
all  the  members  were  invited  to  join 
in  the  singing,  very  few  responcjed. 
The  boys  did  not  even  attempt  to  sing. 
Most  of  them  had  the  impression  that 
it  was  out  of  place  for  boys  to  sing, 
and  that  the  duty  was  one  belonging 
to  the  girls  only.  The  girls,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  having  had  any  train- 
ing in  the  vocal  art,  were  sensitive 
about  hearing  their  own  voices,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  leader's  voice 
was  the  only  one  clearly  heard.  One 
of  the  teacliers  was  requested  to  offer 
prayer,  and  a  second  hymn  was  sung 
by  the  one  lady  pupil.  Not  receiving  the 
support  she  expected  in  singing  the 
first  hymn,  she  selected  and  sang  this 
one  without  even  announcing  the  title 
or  the  page  on  which  it  was  to  be 
found  in  the  hymn  book.  At  the  close 
of  the  singing  the  superintendent  an- 
nounced that  the  teachers  might  pro- 
ceed with  their  class  work.  The 
smaller  children  were  taught  to  name 
the  letters  from  alphabet  cards  and  to 
read  simple  sentences,  from  the  day 
school  readers.  Brother  Simons'  class 
of  boys,  to  which  Andy  and  his  chums 
belonged,  had  the  New  Testament  for 


a  text  book.  It  was  customary  to  hear 
the  pupils  recite  the  verses  they  had 
committed  to  memory  before  the  les- 
son was  taken  up,  but  on  this  partic- 
ular Sunday  the  teacher  was  about  to 
proceed  with  the  assigned  lesson 
without  enquiring  as  to  whether  any 
of  the  pupils  had  verses  to  repeat.  Ev- 
idently he  thought  the  boys  were  un- 
prepared as  usual. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  hear  our  verses 
recited  this  morning?"  asked  Andy. 

"Certainly,"  answered  the  teacher, 
"if  you  have  learned  any  during  the 
past  week.  We  will  hear  from  any  one 
who  has  any  to  repeat." 

"Some  of  the  boys  have  verses," 
Andy  informed  him. 

Tommy  Wicks  signified  that  he 
would  like  to  recite  first.  The  teacher 
was  willing,  and  he  repeated  fifty 
verses,  which  entitled  him  to  five  ex- 
tra tickets. 

"Well  done  !"  exclaimed  the  teacher. 
"Now  we'll  hear  the  next  one." 

In  turn  each  pupil  recited  his  verses. 
Andy  was  the  last  one  to  take  his  turn 
at  reciting.  He  repeated  one  hundred 
and  seventy  verses,  when  the  teacher 
interrupted — 

"Andrew,  I  suppose  you  can  repeat 
the  remainder  of  the  New  Testament, 
but  we  will  have  to  ask  you  to  finish 
some  other  day,  as  it  is  now  nearly 
time  to  close  school." 

Then  the  teacher  totaled  the  number 
of  verses  recited.  The  amount  was 
over  six  hundred,  which  would  entitle 
the  class  to  sixty  tickets.  When  he  ap- 
plied to  the  superintendent  for  the 
tickets,  that  officer  thought  there  was 
some  big  mistake  somewhere.  He  went 
to  the  class  and  questioned  the  boys 
to  verify  the  teacher's  statement,  and 
after  being  satisfied  that  the  statement 
was  correct,  he  dug  into  his  pasteboard 
box  for  the  precious  little  cards,  but 
there  was  not  sufficient  to  supply  the 
demand !  That  class  of  boys  had  run 
the  school  into  bankruptcy. 

That  Sunday  evening,  at  the  ward 
meeting,  all  the  boys  of  the  Progres- 
sive Club  were  called  by  the  bishop  to 
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be  ordained  deacons.  Their  names 
were  presented  before  the  Saints  for 
approval,  and  the  boys  were  notified 
to  appear  at  the  monthly  priesthood 
meeting  for  ordination.  After  being 
instructed  respecting  their  duties, 
these  boys  were  given  full  charge  of 
the  meetinghouse,  and  were  expected 
to  keep  it  in  order,  and  to  have  it  open 
and  heated  and  lighted  for  all  occa- 
sions. They  not  only  did  this  work, 
but  they  also  arranged  for  and  con- 
ducted the  dances  which  were  given  in 
the  hall,  for  at  that  period  the  amuse- 
ments were  given  in  the  house  of  wor- 
ship. The  dance  was  the  principal 
public  entertainment  for  the  young 
people,  and  they  depended  upon  the 
deacons  to  supply  this  recreation  dur- 


ing the  winter  months.  When  the 
summer  came  these  boys  also  gave 
their  assistance  in  getting  up  excur- 
sions and  other  recreations.  From  the 
proceeds  of  the  dances  they  received 
means  to  pay  for  the  lighting,  the 
heating  and  other  hall  expenses,  thus 
relieving  the  bishopric  of  all  such  re- 
sponsibilities. The  boys  loved  to  do 
their  work.  They  were  always  at  their 
post  of  duty,  and  took  such  interest  in 
public  activities  that  other  boys  were 
glad  to  assist  them  for  the  pleasure 
and  honor  there  appeared  to  be  in  it. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  young  -dea- 
cons were  recognized  as  a  power  for 
good  in  the  ward.  Everybody  knew 
them  and  respected  them,  and  the 
bishop  was  proud  of  them. 


(to  be  continued.) 

6r#ei  WmMmi 

B\   IVillkim   S.  Nortenheini- 


THE    HARE   AND  THE   DOG. 

A  hare  was  once  given  a  long  chase 
by  a  dog'  who  had  not  long  since  made 


lick  him  with  his  tongue. 

"Pray,"  panted  the  persecuted  and 
bewildered  hare,  "are  you  a  friend  or 


good  meal,  and  so  was  in  no  hurry      an  enemy?     If  a  friend,  why  do  you 


to  put  an  end  to  his  sport. 

This   dog,  as  they    ran,    would    at 
times  snap  at  the  hare,  and  at  others, 


bite  me  so,  and  if  an  enemy,  why  ca- 
ress me?" 
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Growing  a  Grouch. 

"Oh,  come  on  !"  cried  one  of  a  knot 
of  boys,  throwing  a  disgusted  look 
over  his  shoulder  at  a  sulky  fellow 
who  stood  apart  from  the  rest.  "Let 
him  alone.     He's  growing  a  grouch." 

So  they  marched  off  to  their  play 
or  their  adventure  while  the  sulky  one 
stayed  behind  biting  his  finger  nails 
and  casting  glowering  looks  along  the 
track  they  trod  so  jovially.  One  could 
but  pity  the  poor  boy,  but  he  got  no 
pity  out  of  them.  They  turned  their 
backs  and  forgot  him. 

This  whole  world  treats  the  boy  or 
the  man  that  way  who  foolishly  nur- 
ses a  feeling  of  resentment  for  either 
real  or  fancied  wrongs.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  there  may  or  may 
not  be  some  ground  for  the  feeling. 
The  careless  verdict  is  that  So-and-so 
isn't  pleasant  company,  and  that  is 
enough  to  bar  one  out  of  pleasant 
company. 

Growing  a  grouch  is  one  of  the  most 
unprofitable  employments  one  can  un- 
ilfrtake,  and  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
The   first  and  worst  effect   is   on  the 


person  himself.  Hate  and  envy  and 
resentment  are  a  bitter  crew,  and  they 
all  travel  in  company,  and  change  into 
their  likeness  all  who  walk  the  same 
road  with  them.  A  boy  who  is  grow- 
ing a  grouch  actually  changes  com- 
plexion, and  permanently.  His  face 
grows  darker,  the  features  are  drawn 
and  tortured  into  unpleasant  lines.  This 
is  not  the  worst.  Often  appetite  fails, 
his  body  weakens,  and  his  mind  be- 
comes less  cheerfully  alert,  so  that  even 
skill  of  foot  and  hand  may  be  affected. 
He  is  actually  less  desirable  on  the 
play-ground,  as  well  as  in  the  school- 
room or  in  the  shop  or  on  the  farm. 

This  may  seem  to  be  making  a  good 
deal  of  a  fit  of  the  sulks,  but  almost  any 
observant  person  will  agree  that  the 
picture  is  not  overdrawn.  It  is  the  at- 
titude of  mind,  not  one  particular  man- 
ifestation of  it,  that  is  at  fault.  The 
grouchy  person  is  suspicious,  easily 
offended,  selfishly  thoughtful  of  his 
own  rights,  unmindful  of  the  rest  of 
his  little  world.  A  grouch  grows  from 
the  big  taproot  of  selfishness.  Don't 
grow  a  grouch.  It  has  a  fruit  of  deadly 
poison. 
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A  Prayer. 

Keep  me,  Lord,  from  harm  secure, 
Teach  me  to  be  strong  and  pure; 
Keep  the  evil  and  sin  away; 
Best  of  all.  teach  me  to  pray. 

In  my  work  and  in  my  play. 
In  my  school  and  every  day. 
When  at  home,  and  when  away, 
Teach  me  always,  Lord,  to  pray. 

If  a  playmate  I  should  wrong 
Help  me  learn  to  guard  my  tongue, 
That  I  may  more  gentle  be 
.^s  my  playmates  are  to  me. 

Jessie  Hendricks, 
Age  13.  Pocatello,  Idaho. 


Lawrence  J.  Thomas, 
Age  8.  Swan  Lake,   Idaho. 

An  Exciting  Moment. 

It  was  a  pioneer  family,  and  they  were 
moving  westward  to  their  new  home. 
They  had  a  long  distance  to  go,  and  were 
obliged  to  camp  many  times  and  sleep 
out  over  night. 

The  company  consisted  of  the  man  and 
woman  and  their  only  child,  a  little  girl 
five  years  old.  She  loved  to  roam  about 
and  play  with  the  little_  Indian  children 
whom  they  found  on  their  way. 

One  day  Mary's  father  and  mother 
%vent    out    for   a   walk,   while   the   horses 


were  resting  and  eating.  Mary  was  play- 
ing around  the  wagon  when  a  big,  fierce- 
looking  Indian  rode  up  on  a  horse.  He 
asked  her  if  she  would  like  a  ride.  She 
said  she  would,  so  he  lifted  her  on  his 
horse  and  started  off.  Just  as  they 
started,  Mary's  father  and  mother  came. 
They  saw  the  Indian  running  away  with 
their  little  girl.  They  ran  and  screamed 
at  him,  but  all  in  vain.  It  seemed  that 
the  louder  they  screamed  the  faster  he 
ran. 

The  mother  was  nearly  frantic.  She 
imagined  all  sorts  of  things  that  might 
liappen  to  her  little  girl.  Her  father  hur- 
ried and  unharnessed  a  horse  and  started 
out  as  fast  as  he  could  in  the  direction 
the  Indian  had  gone.  He  had  gone  about 
a  mile  along  the  trail  when  he  reached 
the  place  where  it  led  down  by  a  river. 
As  he  came  a  little  nearer  he  could  see 
the  Indian's  horse  tied  to  a  tree.  He 
whipped  his  horse  to  a  run,  thinking 
every  minute  might  be  the  means  of  sav- 
ing his  daughter's  life,  which  he  knew 
was  in  great  danger.  He  soon  came  in 
sight  of  the  Indian,  who  was  picking  a 
branch  of  berries  for  Mary.  When  the 
Indian  saw  how  frightened  the  man  was, 
lie  laughed  and  said  he  was  only  playing 
with  the  little  girl.  It  was  a  friendly 
Indian. 

Florence  Welch, 
Logan.  Utah. 

Willie's  Honesty. 

Willie  and  his  mother  lived  alone  by 
the  side  of  the  hill.  Though  poor,  iney 
were  happv  and  tried  to  make  the  best  of 
things.  Willie  went  to  the  villan-e  every 
day  for  his  mother  and  worked  hard  to 
help  her. 

One  day  as  he  was  walking  along  one 
of  the  streets  he  found  a  purse  containing 
five  dollars.  His  eyes  sparkled  as  he 
counted  the  money  and  he  thought  of  a 
number  of  things  he  could  bu"  with  it, 
but  first  of  all  he  would  buy  his  mother 
a  shawl  he  had  seen  in  the  store  windov^. 

P.ut  the  money  was  not  his_  and  it 
would  be  stealing  if  he  spent  it.  Just 
then  a  lady  came  up  to  Willie  and  ask 
him  if  he  had  found  a  purse  along  the 
street  anywhere.  Willie  was  just  going 
tn  say  "ves"  when  he  thought  of  the 
shawl.  But  how  could  he  tell  the  lady 
"no,"  he  had  not  found  a  purse.  Willie 
thought  a  second  and  then  gave  the  lady 
the  purse.  She  thanked  him  very  much 
pnd  hurried  off. 

That  night  when  Willie  and  his  mother 
were  sitting  on  the  old  bench_  under  the 
tree,  he  told  her  of  his  exnerience. 

She  said  with  a  smiling  face:     "Willie. 
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I  would  rather  have  a  boy  who  was  hon- 
est tlian  all  the  shawls  money  could  buy." 

Alma  Pettegrew, 
A.ee  14.  Nephi,  Utah. 

Billie's  Lesson. 

Billie's  mother  had  always  cautioned 
him  about  going  too  far  oS  when  at  play. 
But  the  little  fellow,  being  only  five  years 
old,  thought  that  no  harm  could  befall 
him  if  he  went  just  beyond  the  big  tree 
at  the  end- of  the  lane.  He  put  his  little 
hands  in  his  overalls  pockets,  and  with 
his  dog,  Mick,  his  favorite  and  almost 
only  companion,  trudging  on  behind,  he 
made  his  way  to  the  tiny  stream  that 
wound  in  and  out  among  the  tall  trees. 

I-ie  was  soon  having  a  real  gooa  time 
throwing  small  pebbles  into  the  water 
and  laughing  as  they  splashed  the  water 
into  his  face. 

Soon,  he  saw  a  nice  big  rock  in  the 
middle  of  tlie  stream,  and  thought  he 
would  like  to  make  a  great  big  splash. 
So,  going  very  slowly  from  one  stone  to 
another,  he  succeeded  in  getting  almost 
lo  it,  when — splash!  down  went  Billie. 
But  Mick  was  there  before  he  had  time 
to  cry.  He  pulled  the  little  fellow  out, 
and  as  they  went  running  up  the  lane, 
little  Billie  decided  then  and  there  that 
he  would  never,  never  go  where  his 
mama  told  him  not  to.  And  he  never  did. 
Mellie  VVoolley, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

The  New  Lesson. 

"Hello  there."  said  Tom  to  Willie,  as 
Tom  came  around  a  bend  in  the  road  and 
saw   his   friend. 

"Hello,"  said  Willie,  "going'to  church?" 

"No;  what  would  I  go  for?" 

"To  learn  the  things  which  are  taught," 
said  Willie.     "Come  go  with  me,  Tom." 

"Where?" 

"To  church,"  said  Willie. 

"Nope,"  said  Tom. 

"Good  day,  then,"  said  Willie. 

Tom  went  up  the  road,  his  head  hang- 
ing down.  He  was  startled  when  he  saw 
his   friend  Joe. 

"Say,  Joe,  do  you  see  that  cow  over 
there?" 

"I  guess  I'm  not  blind,"  was  the  answer. 

"They  say  she's  fine  to  ride,  let's  try 
her?" 

"All  right,  come  along." 

As  quick  as  possible  they  made  way  to 
the  cow.  Tom  got  on  first,  Joe  was  just 
getting  on,  when  the  cow  started  to  run. 
Joe  slid  off. 

"Why  don't  you  jump,  Tom?" 

"Oh,  Joe,  I  can't." 

The   cow   ran   in  a  canal  close  by,  Tom 


still  on  her  back.  Joe  ran  to  the  bank, 
which  he  reached  just  in  time  to  see  Tom 
go  under  the  water.  Joe  waited  a  minute 
to  see  if  Tom  came  up  when  the  cow  did. 
He  did  not,  so  as  quick  as  a  Hash  Joe 
dived  under  the  water.  In  about  five  min- 
utes he  was  standing  on  the  bank  with 
Tom  in  his  arms. 

Tom  was  almost  drowned.  Joe  took 
him  home.  His  mother  worked  with  him 
awhile.  It  was  three  or  four  days  before 
he  was  well. 

One  day  Willie  came  over  to  see  Tom. 
Willie  got  Tom  to  go  to  Sunday  school 
with  him  the  next  Sunday.  On  the  way 
home  Willie  said,  "Did  you  learn  any- 
thing?" 

"You  bet  I  did.  Sunday  school  is  bet- 
ter any  time  than  riding  cows.  I'll  never 
miss   Sunday   school   again." 


Photo    by    Dewey    Wheelwright, 
Age  15.  878  21st  St.,  Ogden. 

Carelessness. 

"Mother,  oh,  mother,  I  just  can't  find 
my  sweater,  and  the  boys  are  waiting  for 
me.  Oh,  what  ever  am  I  going  to  do?" 
And  a  very  excited  boy  rushed  about  the 
room  upstairs,  making  so  much  noise, 
that  it  brought  Mrs.  Mason  to  her  feet 
with    a   bound. 

"I  can't  find  a  thing  when  I  want  it, 
where  does  everything  go  to,  anyway?" 
and  a  second  outburst  brought  Mrs. 
JNIason  to  the  stairs. 

"Keep  your  hands  out  and  off  of 
things  till  I  get  up  there  to  help  you  find 
it,  you  careless  boy!"  Mrs.  Mason  man- 
aged to  get  out  between  gasps,  as  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  get  upstairs  for  her. 

"What's  the  joke,  Jackie,  aren't  you 
coming  or  not?"  asked_  Harry  Mason, 
Jackie's  cousin,  in  surprise. 
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"Our  fierce  Jackie  Lantern  isn't  going 
this  time;  he  has  misplaced  his  sweater," 
announced  Mrs.  Mason  with  a  grim  look 
at   Jackie's   screwed   up   face. 

Jackie  would  have  gone  anyway,  only 
he  was  not  a  boy  to  disobey  and  besides 
he  knew  what  would  be  coming  to  him 
if  he  had,  because  if  his  mother  hated 
anything,  she  hated  disobedience. 

"I  bet  you  can't  guess  what  Jackie's 
New  Year's  gift  is,"  ventured  Harry, 
looking  on  his  companions'  faces,  but 
they  all  shook  their  heads. 

"'Well,  it  is  this;  he  says  he  is  going 
to  stop  being  careless  after  this,"  an- 
swered Harry  decidedly,  bursting  into  a 
grin  as  he  saw  Jackie  running  towards 
them. 

And  they  never  had  to  wait  any  more. 
Hazel  Richards, 
Carey,   Idaho. 

Pussies. 

What  do  you  think  I  found  today. 
Up  in  the  loft  among  the  hay? 
What  but  old  Tad  with  kittens  three 
Purring  away  so  cozily. 

Puss  had  been  gone  for  a  day   or  two; 
Where  she  was  visiting  nobody  knew. 
Nor  had  she  left  a  single  trace; 
Yet  I  have  found  her  hiding  place. 

She  glanced  at  me,  gave  a  sleepy  purr. 
As  I  gently  stroked  her  soft  gray  fur; 
Then    turned    with    a    look    of    motherly 

pride, 
To  glance  at  the  treasures  at  her  side. 

She  plainly  said,  "Did  you  ever  see 
Any     lovelier     babies     than     these     dear 

three? 
Sweet,  and  gentle,  and  loving,  too, 
They're    the    dearest    children     I     ever 

knew. 

"There  white-paws  with  fur  so  fine; 
There's  gray-back  with  a  coat  like  mine. 
And  little  snow-ball  soft  as  silk, 
With   fur  as  white  as  sweet  new  milk." 
Mary  Christensen,  Age  11. 

A   Fine   Days   Hunt. 

Hunting  with  a  camera 
Is  better  than  with  gun; 

Not  a  drop  of  blood  shed, 
Spoiling  your  day's  fun. 

Over  field  and  meadow. 

Pasture-land,  afar — 
Nothing  left  to  haunt  you 

With  a  crimson  scar. 

And  your  heart  is  joyous 
In  your  darkened  room, 

When  you  see  your  game-bag 
Come  from  out  the  gloom. 


This-  the  stag  with  antkrs 
Proudly  to  the  sky: — 

Left  him  to  his  glory. 
Snapped  him  on  the  sly. 

Every  living  creature 
Breathing  just  the  same. 

No  stain  on  your  conscience 
Of  the  stricken  game. 


,.-^ 


Age  11. 


By  Rhoda  Lee, 

Brigham,  Utah. 


Resisting  Temptation. 

"Lillie,  I  am  going  down  town,"  said 
Bessie;  "won't  -ou  please  get  in  the  dish 
cloths  for  me?" 

"Well,  what  shall  I  do  with  them  when 
I   do  get  them  in?"  she  asked, 

"Oh,  just  put  them  on  the  table  and  I 
will   fold  them  when   I   get  home." 

"Well  I  guess  I'll  have  to,  Lut  I  wanted 
to  play,"  she  answered. 

Bessie  had  gone.  And  Liilie  was  left 
alone. 

"No;  shall  I  get  them  in  or  shall  I  go 
and  play,"  she  thought.  She  went  out 
any  way  to  get  them  in. 

"Oh,  Lillie,  come  out  and  play;  we're 
having  the  most  lot  of  fun  jumping  rope," 
she  heard. 

"Oh,  I  can't  just  now,"  she  returned. 
She  brought  in  the  cloths. 

"Now,  shall  I  fold  them  and  get  a  sur- 
prise on  Bessie,  or  shall  I  go  and  rUy?" 
The  tempter  whispered,  "Oh!  listen!  see 
how    much    fun    the    others    are    having. 
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Leave  them  and  go  and  play."  But  the 
good  spirit  whispered,  "Fold  them  and 
see  how  pleased  Bessie  will  be."  So  Bes- 
sie came  home  just  as  Lillie  had  them  all 
folded  and  in  the  cupboard. 

.Bessie  said:  "Oh,  did  you  fold  the 
dish    cloths?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad,  for  now  both  of  us 
can  go  auto  riding,  and  if  you  hadn't  why 
neither  of  us  could  have  gone." 

Dora    Crockett. 
.Age  12.  Montpelier,  Idaho. 


Beatrice   Miller, 
Age  12.  Thatcher,  .\rizona. 

A  Bad  Trade. 

"Come  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Barker  in  his 
usual  pleasant  tone.  "  'Tis  time  you  are 
doing  your  morning  chores."  Sam  turned 
over,  but  forgot  himself  and  closed  his 
eyes  again.  Then  he  began  working  very 
briskly.  He  fed  the  pigs  and  horses,  and 
was  just  about  through  with  tlie  milking 
when  he  heard  someone  speaking  to  him. 
'■-\ren't  you  up  yet,  Sam?  You're  rather 
late.  Come."  'What?  He  had  been  to 
sleep  again,  and  had  only  dreamed  of 
working.  "I  don't  see,  father,  whv  you 
don't  let  Fred  do  the  chores.  I  can't  have 
anv  time  for  plav." 

"Well,"  said  his  father,  "I'll  ask  Fred  if 
he  wants  to  trade  jobs  today,  if  you  want 
me  to." 

".\!I  right."  Yet  while  saying  this  he 
knew  that  Fred  had  more  and  harder 
work  than  he.  But  he  couldn't  take  back 
what    he'd    said.      He   was    given    Fred's 


vvork  for  the  dav.  He  workea  hard  but 
did  not  get  through.  Besides  he  was  very 
tired.  Fred  got  through  early  and  was 
ready  for  pleasure.  That  night  Sam  said, 
"I  have  decided  that  it  is  best  to  be  satis- 
fied with  what  you  have  to  do,  and  do 
it   willingly." 

"That's    right,"    said    his    father,    pleased 
with  the  result  of  the  trade.     "That's  right; 
I    am    glad    you    realize    it    ,and    hope   you 
will   profit  by  your  lesson." 
Age  14.  Elda  Porter, 

Hatch,  Garfield  County,  Utah. 


The   First  Snow. 

Omer   Weaver, 

Sterling.  Canada. 

My  Little  Sister. 

I  have  a  little  sister 

With  cheeks  red  as  the  rose: 
Her  smile  is  like  the  sunshine. 

Which  brightens  as  it  goes. 

She  is  the  sweetest  sister 

That  ever  dwelt  on  earth; 
Her  voice  is  full  of  gladness 
As  we  sit  around  the  hearth. 
Leah  Porter, 
.Age  10.  Hatch.  Utah. 


3^^ 


A.ge.   10. 


Fishing. 

Bessie   McBride. 


illle  Scissor- Stories"  .^, 


HIS  is  a  Daisy,"  said  Cousin  Kate, 
snipping  and  clipping  with  her  clever 

..^|.«.satonthered 
m  the  garden,  and   Rosy  sat  on  one 
side    of   her,    and  Josey  sat   on    the 


other  side  of  her.     Rosy  had  ,^^4^. Posy  in  her  lap,  and 

Josey  had  S,r^L?°^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^P'  ^nd  „,^^..  had  her 
3i(^^^^  in  her  lap,  with  her  ,^^^  ,.  and  her  y^and  her 

riScx^"^^  her  bright  sharp  O^^-"'"  Cousin  Kate 
could  draw   iQplJlT'i  ^^^  ^^  stories,  and  sing  like  a 

^^^,  and,  best  of  all,  she  could  clip  and  snip  and 
cut  the  most  beautiful  things  out  of  smooth  white  paper 
with  her  bright    sharp.,,^^^ja) .     "  Tell    us  a  story  !  '* 

d  ^m  ^ 


said    \'A   .     "About    the    Daisy!       sai 
**To  be  sure!  'said  Cousin  Katcv     *'  If 


will  all  be  as  still  as 
I  will  tell  them  a  story  about  the^^ 
and  the  frilly  white  sunbonnet.     This  is 


tbe  frilly  white    3-^  ,".said  Cousin  Kate,  snipping  and 
with  her  clever  scissors. 


clipping  with  hercleveffcissors.     "  Well,  the 

grew  down  by  the  fence,  and  she  was  very  lonely,  with 
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^0y^ 


nobody  to  speak  to,  and  only  the  f  C  /^  to  look  at,  all  day 


long.     One  day  a  big  brown  -/mC''  came  booming  by. 
'  Come  and  talk  to  me ! '  cried  the    ^fe  .     But  the 


big  brown  "*^=^^  never  stopped.     Then 


a    little    brown  j0^  came    buzzing    by. 


.fi-i. 


'  Come  and  talk  to  me  ! '  cried  the  .^5^ 


But  the  little  brown  ^^^^  never  stopped. 


came  smging 
.)^^!     'You 


Then  a  teeny-weeny 
by,  and,  buzz !  he  flew  straight  to  the  j 
must  be  picked,  and  make  some  one  else  happy,'  he 
said  ;  '  and  then  you  will  be  the  happiest_^|^  on  the 


great   roun 


^!'      Then  a  big 


\-s>  m    a 


bl 


ue 


came  by.     '  Come  and  pick"  rne  ! '  cried  the 


•^3.  .     But  the  big  ^f*  vW  never  stopped.     Then  a 

little"'^t'^  in  a  pink  '^  " 


! '  cried  th 


me !   xrie 


'■)>- 


came  by. 
But  the 


Come    and  pick 


little  $-if]j  never  stopped.  And 
then  a  teeny-weeny  (fe'))  in  a  frilly 
white >*^^fiLcame  byy^nd  siie  ran 


^-•^ 


straight  to  the  .  =^^^  ,  and,  puff ! 
she  picked  her  with  a  kiss,  and  car- 
ried her  home  —  the  happiest  Daisy 
on   the  great  roun(T^fe^^because  she  had  made   a 
little  girl  happy  !     And  that 's  all,"  said  Cousin  Kate. 


The  Funny  Bone. 


Contrary. 

Flinn:  "There  goes  a  man  the  weather 
seldom  agrees  with." 

Glinn:     "Who  is  he?" 

Flinn:  "The  government  weather  fore- 
caster." 

In  Memoriam. 

Mule  in  the  barnyard,  lazy  and  sleek; 
Boy  with  a  pin  on  the  end  of  a  stick 
Creeps  up  behind  him  quiet  as  a  mouse — 
Crepe    on    the    door    of    the    little    boy's 
house.  — Ex. 

Saved  His  Life. 

"I   kept  my  head  when   I   fell  into  the 
water,"  observed  the  young  man. 
•     "How   fortunate,"   replied    the    caustic 
maid:  "it  must  have  helped  you  so  nicely 
to  float." 


Mixed  Breed. 


'No." 


"Have  you  any  turkey  hash?" 
"Chicken  hash?"    "No." 
"Corn-beef  hash?"     "No." 
"Roast-beef  hash?"     "No." 
"No  hash  at  all?" 

"Oh,  yes!  We  got  plenty  of  hash,  but 
it  ain't  thoroughbred!' 

Table  Hints. 

He  who  eats   the  proper  way 
May  live  to  eat  another  day. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 
While  he  who  bolts  his  beans  and  pie 
May  never  live  to  swat  the  fly. 

— Springfield  Union. 
However  low  his  pride  may  stoop, 
No  one  should  ever  gargle  soup. 

— Birmingham  Age-Herald. 
And  he  who  proper  training  shows 
Don't  sprinkle  pepper  up  his  nose. 

— Yonkers  Statesman. 

Kept  It  Up. 

There  had  been  an  epidemic  of  colds  in 
the  town,  and  one  physician  who  had  had 
scarcely  any  sleep  for  two  days  called 
upon  a  patient — an  Irishman — who  was 
suffering  from  pneumonia,  and  as  he 
leaned  over  to  hear  the  patient's  respira- 
tion he  called  upon  Pat  to  count. 

The  doctor  was  so  fatigued  that  he  fell 
asleep,  with  his  ear  on  the  sick  man's 
chest.  It  seemed  but  a  minute  when  he 
was  suddenly  awakened  to  hear  Pal  slill 
counting:  "Tin  thousand  an'  sivinlj'-six, 
tin  thousand  an'  sivinty-sivin — " 


Father  Happy. 

"So,  Miss  Biflers  is  married  at  last?" 

"Yes." 

"And  who  is  the  happy  man?" 

"Her  dear  old  dad." 

The  Wit. 

" 'Lo,   Bill!     Whatcha  doing  since  you 

left  college?" 

"Working  in  a  coffee  factory." 

"I   gotcha.      Starting   from   the   ground 

up." 

Off  Color. 

John:  "So  that's  j'our  new  tie,  eh? 
Why  on  eartli  did  you  select  such  a  loud 
pattern?" 

Jos:  "I  didn't  select  it.  My  brother 
did,  and  he's  slightly  deaf." 

A  String  to  It. 

Office  Seeker:  "Is  there  anything  else 
in  the  job  you  speak  of  besides  the  sal- 
ary?" 

Political  Boss:  "There's  a  little  work 
on  the  side." 

Office  Seeker:  "Ah!  I  knew  there  was 
some  strin.g  to  it!" 

One  Answer. 

A  clergj'man  catechising  a  Sunday 
School,  when  comparing  himself — the 
pastor  of  tlie  church — to  a  shepherd  and 
his  congregation  to  the  sheep,  put  the 
following  question  to  the  children: 

'Wliat  does  the  shepherd  do  for- the 
sheep?" 

A  small  boy  in  the  front  row  piped 
out:     "Sliears  them!" 


Outsailed  It. 

The  captain's  son  stood  on  the  bridge 
of  a  schooner  beside  his  father,  on  a 
windy  night.  It  suddenly  became  neces- 
sary for  the  captain  to  go  below,  and  he 
said  to  the  boy,  whom  he  had  been  in- 
structing: 

"Here,  take  the  wheel.  I'll  be  back 
soon.  Steer  by  that  star,  and  then  you 
will  be  all  right." 

The  boy  began  to  steer,  and  soon  got 
her  out  of  her  course.  The  star  appeared 
at  the  stern  instead  of  the  head,  and, 
with  a  feeling  of  pride,  he  shouted  li>  ihe 
captain: 

"Come  and  find  me  another  star;  I've 
passed  that  one!'  ' 


You  are  going  to  miss  something 

If  you  don't  send  in  your  subscription  to  the  Juvenile  In^rudor  at  once 


The  Price     -     $1.00 

SEND  IT  NOW 

The  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR,  Salt  Lake  City 


ft 


Without  a  love  lor  books. 


the  richest  man  is  poor" 

COOD    BOOK'S   AKK   SOLD    TiY   THE 

DESERBT  SUNDAY  SGHOOL  UJVIOIV 

BOOK  STORE    UU^Ue  E.  south  Temple  St,  Salt  Lake  Gity 


Seed  and  Nursery  Book,  1914 

NOW  READY 

This  up-lo-the- Minute  guide  book  is  bnmming  full  of  information  that  means  dollars  to  every 
purchaser  of  SEEDS,  ROSES,  SHRUBS,  TREES  »nd  POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 
You're  entiled  to  a  free  copy-  mention  this  paper  and  phone  or  write  for  it  today. 

Porter- Walton  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 


CULLEN  HOTEL 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

Free  c/iuto  'Bus  Meets  all  Trains 
FRED  J.  LEONARD,  M.n.ger  We  do  tiot  raise  our  rates  during  conference! 


RATES  One  person       -  $1  per  day  and  up 

Two  persons  -  $1.50  per  day  ** 
One  person  with  bath  $1.50  per  day  *' 
Two  parsons  with  bath  $2.00  per  day      " 


SHEET  MUSIC  SALE 

Beautiful  selections.  Vocal  and    Instrumental, 

attractive  title  pages.    Regular  price  1  5c  to  30c 

per  copy.     Sample  Copy      -     -       8c 

Three  Copies  (assorted)       1  5c 

Twelve  Copies  (assorted)   15c 

Poslagc,  1  c  per  copy  addilional.  Our  seleflions  will  pitase  you. 

P.  W.  DCJISYON  CO.  Salt  Lake  Ci«y,Utah 


Genuine  Diamond  Ring  FREE 


Just  sell  24  packages  Gold  Eye 
Needles  at  5c.  Easy  to  sell  2  pkgs.  and 
thimble  for  10c.  When  sold  return  the 
$L:;0  and  this  pold  ring  set  with  Gen- 
uine Diamond  chipis  yours.  Order  today. 


,VjifiVsY«r.  KEYSTONE NOV.CO.DepL  37  Granville. Pt 


SAY  THAT   YOU  SAlf  IT  IN   THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


Young  Man,  Read  this  Book 


YOU  OLDER  MEN  TOO 


It's  the  Farm  Book  recommended  by  the  General  Board 
of  the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Association 
for  reading  this  winter  by  all  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  members. 
The  fact  that  they  have  endorsed  it  proves  its  standing 
and  value. 


We'll  Send  You  One 
FREE  OF  CHARGE 

By  a  fortunate  arrangement  with  the  pubhshers  we 
are  able  to  offer  you  this  book  as  a  premium  with  the 
Utah  Farmer.  If  you  are  not  now  a  subscriber,  send  us 
$1  and  we  will  send  you  the  Utah  Farmer  until 
January  1,  1915,  and  a  copy  of  "Making  the  Farm 
Pay "  free  of  charge.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber 
pay  up  your  subscription  todate  and  one  year  in  advance 
and  we  will  send  you  a  copy  of  the  book  free.  Still 
better,  if  you  will  get  us  two  new  subscribers  and  send 
us  the  $2,  we  will  send  each  of  these  the  paper  until 
January  1,  1915,  and  will  send  both  them  and  yourself 
a  copy  of  this  book  free.  The  books  are  bound  in  dur- 
able paper  covers  and  are  the  official  edition.  Send  to- 
day before  they  are  all  gone. 


yf  MAKING '^ 
/he  FARM 
PAYi 


THE  UTAH  FARMER 

Publication  Office  Lehi,  Utah 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAIf  IT   I Y    I  IiF.  JIU'TNILE  INSTRUCTOR 


INSURE  WITH 

THE   HOME   FIRE   INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  UTAH 

THE  ONLY  IX>OAL  FIRJE  rNSURANOE  COMPANY  EST  TEE 

INTER-MOUNTAIN    REGION.     UNSURPASSED 

PROTECTION    GIVEN. 

HISBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO..  general  agents 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


HEBER    i,    GRANT.     PnE«IDBNT 
GEO      ROMNEY,    ViCK-PRES. 
LEWIS    S.    HILLS.    ThKAS. 


HORACE    a.    WMITNKY,     080. 
GEO.    4.    CANNON,    AS*T.    BEO. 


book:  oft   Aj:oiej\j:oiv   jvia.i*s 

Lithographed  in  colors.    Shows  Lands  Zarahemla  and  Nephi  in  detail.     Loca- 
tion of  cities,  routes  taken  by  armies,  missionary  journeys,  etc.     Also  small 
maps  of  Arabia,   Land  Northward  and  Land  Southward. 

Pricei      ClotK,  Mounted.   $2.00;      Unmounted,  $1.50,     Paper.   SO  cents 

JOEL  RICnS,  Lo^an,  UtaH. 


READ  THE  BOOK 

"WHY  WORRY.?" 

It  is  better  than  a  bottle  of  medicine 
Price  $1.00.  by  Mail  $1.10 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


Good  Books 
for  Your  Boys 


Boy  Wanted 

$1.25 

Little  Peterkin  Van  Dyke     - 

.50 

Pine  Boro  Quartet 

.50 

1 000  Men  for  a  Christmas 

Present 

.50 

A  Little  Wizard 

.50 

The  Railroad  Cut 

.50 

Wild  Animals  at  Home 

2.00 

For  the  Honor  of  the  School 

.75 

THESE  AND  LOTS  OF  OTHER 
GOOD  BOOKS  AT  THE 

Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  Book  Store 

44  E.   South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City 


WATCH?;r^SFREE 


6tv 


beautifully  eneraved,  latest 
;c,  tninmodL't.  ladies' small  andgenfe 
__  hunting:  or  optn  case  WATCH,  Fine 
time  keeper,  guaranteed  5  years,  com- 
position eiltmetal  case. looks  and  wears 
,  like  gold.  Also  Lm.  Diamond  Rin^  and 
Handsome  C!iain.  ALL 
FREEfor8ellirE20r!-s. 
'  our  hifth  grade,  pold-  j^tTOZOa^^ 
\  needles  at  Idc  a/d^^v^flK\ 
nffe.  Silver  alumintimfir^  ^^wsk^  -j 
free  with  each  pkc  \ 

IDEAL    WATCH    CO.,    Dept.  556  ELMIRA.    N.  Y. 


I)air$  Canker  and 
Dipbfberia  Remedy 

If  you  want  to  cure   Diphtheria,  use 
Hall's  Canker  Remedy. 

If  you  want  to  prevent  Diphtheria,  use 

Hall's  Canker  Remedy. 
If  one  of  your  children  in  the  house 
has  Diphtheria,  give  Hall's  Can- 
ker Remedy  to  those  who  are  well 
and  they  will  never  take  the  disease. 
This    remedy    has    made    so    many 
wonderful  cures  in  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  that  we  know  it  will  con- 
tinue to  do  the   same  in  the   future. 
This  wonderful  remedy  is  sold  by  all 
druggists  or  grocers. 

Don't  forget  to  ask  your  dealer  for 

hall's  canker  and  diph- 
therl\  remedy. 


Saj'  that  you  saw  it  in  The  Juvenile  Instructor. 


YOU  CAN  EARN  MORE!  ASK  US  HOW? 

The  Efficiency  School 

The  L.  D.  S.  BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

J.  PERCY  GODDARD.       _^  ir   i      v  r-         •        c       •  */i  nrv  i        *  ^  r>rv  L 

Public  Accountant        Open  all  the  Year — Lvening  bessions     So.UUamonth — $4.UUamonth 

PARCEL  POST  REGULATIONS 

Are  such  now  that  our  facilities  are  at  your  very  doors.     BUSINESS  PEOPLE  all  over 

this  intermountain  region  are  using  our  WAIL  ORDER  DEPARTMENT. 

IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  one  of  our  patrons  you  are  overlooking  the  one  best  chance  to  have 

your  PRINTING.  BINDING  AND  OFFICE  SUPPLY  needs  filled  with  a  minimum  of 

delay  and  trouble. 

OUR    PRINTING   AND    BINDING    PLANT    fills   a   four-story   building,    and   is    the 

largest  factory  of  its  kind  in  Utah,  Idaho.  Montana,  Wyoming  or  Nevada. 

OUR  STATIONERY  STORE  is  fully  stocked,  including  filing  cabinets,  desks,  chairs, 

tables  and  book  cases. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  LEGAL  BLANKS  AND  ROAD  MAPS. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Samples. 

THE  ARROW  PRESS 

PRINTERS— BINDERS— OFFICE    OUTFITTERS 

66  WEST  SECOND  SOUTH,  SALT  LAKE  CITY 

ICC  SKILLED  EMPLOYES  ALL  ANXIOUS  TO  SERVE  YOU 


JOIN  THE 

EMPRESS 

f  Piano  Club 

Save  $107.S0 


A  $375  Piano  of  established  name  and  reputation  is  here  offered  you  for  only  $267.50. 
Attradlive  case  design;  pure,  sweet,  singing  tone.  A  piano  you  will  be  proud  to  have  in  your 
home.     Fully  guaranteed  for  TEN  YEARS      THREE  YEARS  TO  PAY.     Bench  and 

Scarf  free.  CLUB  MEMBERSHIP  LIMITED. 
Let  your  application  be  one  of  the  first.  Write  at  once 
for  catalogue  and  two  beautiful  pictures  mailed  free. 


Say  that  you  saw  it  in  The  Juvenile  Instructor. 


